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Remarks on the weather and progress of vegetation, 
commencing June 26th and ending July 25th. 
June 26th, shower at 2 o’clock, P. M., with thun- 

der and wind; 27th, thunder this morning at6; 

2%:h, thunder showers in the evening: 30th, showers 

with thunder at 5 o’clock, P, M. 

July, the seventh month of the year, co called from 
Julius, the surname of Caius Cesar, who was born in 
ths month. Before that time, this month was called 
Quintilis, or the fifth month from March. 


afternoon ; 3d, a shower with thunder at 6, P. M., 
Aurora Borealis this evening; 4th, fair; river high ; 
7th, farmers have commenced haying ; 8th, thunder 
showers at 1 and 2 o'clock, P. M.; %h, very rainy 
last night; clears off this afternoon; 14th, a little 
sprinkle; no rain from the 15th to the 24th; 24th, 
thunder showers in the morning. 

Corn is small, but has grown very fast for the last 
10 days; corn in silk the 16tb; last year it was in 
silk much earlier. Farmers commenced harvesting 
about the 20th ; green corn in market last year the 
16th of July. Whortleberries were in market the 13th. 
Chestnut trees in blossom the 5th. Tomatoes were 
ripe the 26th. I have seen no green corn, nor whor- 
tleberries, nor tomatoes in market yet. 

Chestnut trees in blossom the 20th, much later than 
last year. 

Note.— Venus is now the evening star, and may be 
seen in the west a little after sunset. Jupiter and 
Saturn may also be seen; they come to the meridian 
about 11 o’clock in the evening. Jupiter shines with 
a white light and is very brilliant. Saturn is of a dim 
reddish color and comes to the incridian a little betore 
Jupiter. 

Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

** At a meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, on the 18th of May, in London, on mo- 
tion of the Duke of Richmond, seconded by Earl 
Spencer, Prof. Justus Liebig of Giessen, Germany, 
and Mr. Henry Colman, Agricultural Commissioner 
of Massachusetts, were unanimously elected honorary 
members of this Society.’’ 

Mr. Colman gratefully appreciates this distinguish- 
ed honor ; an honor much bigher than any to which 
his ambition had ever aepired; and the more highly 
valued on account of the eminent friends of agri- 
culture at whese instance it has been conferred. 
Viewed aright, it can serve only as a new stimulus 
to render oneself deserving of it; and quicken ef- 
forts, however humble, to be useful in acause deep- 
ly and inseperably connected with the physical com- 
fort and the moral welfare of mankind. 








Agricultural Papers. 

In noticing the American Agriculturist in our last 
number, by un inadvertence we stated that each num- 
ber consisted of 16 pages. We should have said 32 
pages imperial octave. We are happy to make the 
correction, as it gives us another opportunity of com- 
mending te our readers a publication ably conducted 
and promising much advantage to the agricultural 
community. It is publich.d monthly by Geo. A. 
Peters, New York, and edited jointly by A. B. & R. 
L. Allen; price one dollar per year. 

Tie cheapness of agricultural publications is a re- 
markable feature of the times. The American Far- 
mer, the agricultural pioneer, was published at Balti- 
more for five dollars per year and liberally sustained. 
Now a New York Farmer, without going out of the 
State, to which, we hope he will not confine himself, 
may have the Albany Cultivator, one of the best pa- 


above, the instructive Central Farmer from Rome, 
and our own bumble sheet, which we do our best to 
make useful, for three dollars per year. To these he 
may add the excellent and highly useful paper the 
Northern Light, printed at Albany monthly, and Unit- 
ed States Farmers’ Journal, printed in New York city, 
under the able and experienced supervision of Fleet 
& Blydenburgh, for a trifle more. Few New York 
farmers, who have a hundred acres of land, are ex- 
cusable if they do not take all of them; and if they 
cannot read them themsclves, citculate them among 
their neighbors, in the public schools and reading 
rooms. How can they doa better service for the cost? 
Yet strange to say there are many who will not aid us 
at all; and there are others who threaten to with- 
draw the'r patronage, if we happen to differ from them 
in opinion. There are too, some patterns of liberality 
and justice, who want to beat us down from 50 to 25 
cents. Exquisite magnanimity! men, a million of 
whose souls could make together a somerset through 
the eye of a fine cambric needle without bruising or 
jostling or crowding. Out upon such meanness! 
We remember one day, in Boston market, buying of 
a farmer, who had come two hundred miles, some 
lump butter as fine as could be made, when one of 
these folks came up to inquire the price. The current 
price at the time was from 17 to 20 cents. The reply 
of the farmer was 124 cents. Why, said the man, 
wishing to ‘‘ beat him down,’’ don’t you think that’s 
high? We could not restrain our indignation,— 
‘¢Throw it at him! throw it at him!” said we, 
‘such a fellow ought to have his bread spread with 
wheel-gre-se.”’ 
A Liberal and Useful Movement. 

The Livingston County Agricultural Society have 
offered 20 vols, of the Cultivator and 20 do. of the 
New Gencece Farmer, to be given as gratuitous pre- 
miums to the deserving. Allow us to say this is 
highly creditable to their good judgment. If we re- 
collect aright, the Rhode [sland Society for the en 
couragement of Agriculture and Manufactures, have 
been accustomed for years to take fifty copies of the 
New England Farmer for this purpose. 








Important Notice. 

There isa large amount due us from Post Masters 
and Agents in the Western States and eleewhere, 
mostly in small sums it is true, but our whole resour- 
ces depend on such small sume, and therefore we hope 
no one will delay sending on that account. 

> One word to our friends.—We have a large 
supply of back numbers of the current volume on 
hand, which ought to be in the hands of subscribers. 
Will you not help »s—wou!d you not be doing your 
neighbors as well as oursclves a real kindness, by soli- 
citing them to subscribe? The currency is now con- 
siderably improved, and bills of most of the states will 
answer for remittances PuBLisHERs. 


The Stupendous Temperance Reform.—Such is the 
progress of this reform thet the most credulous and 


enthusiastic laborer in the cause, has been struck 
dumb by its all-sweeping progress; while the more 
sceptical looker on, is heard to exclaim, that God is 
performing a miracle for the cleansing of a leperous 











July Ist, rain ; 2d, rain in the forenoon, clear in the 
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Scientific Agriculture.--Letter V. 
MANURES.—URATES; POUDRETTE; GUANO. 
One of my chief designs in these letters is to endeav- 
or to elevate the mind of the agriculturist, by bringing 
him constantly and repeatedly in contact with the high- 
er branches of the pursuit he follows. The names 
Oxygen, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, &c., may appear at first 
puzzling to him, but by frequent collision with them, 
and by the persuasion that they represent substances as 
distinct, although not quite so tangible, as his own 
plough or harrow, this appearance will wear off, and he 
will be gradually brought to pay attention to their ope- 
rations. When he becomes convinced that the ammo- 
nia of his dung heap is its most valuable part, he will 
exert himself to economise and save it in every possi- 
ble way. When, by practice and experiment on his 
own farm, he becones intimately acquainted with the 
powers on his own soil of the different artificial ma- 
nures, of nitrate of soda, of Guano, or of the composts 
under various names now regularly offered for sale as 
manures in this and other countries, then will he dis- 
cover the great value of the study of those principles 
and laws, which, always found to be simplest when 
best understood, nature has wisely ordained for the 
regulation and connection of the animal and the veg- 
etable kingdom ; a kingdomin the midst of which the 
farmer passes his whole existence, and in whom, there- 
fore, an ignorance of these laws is only to be excused 
by want of the means of obtaining a knowledge of 
them. I will then, at the risk of repetition, and in or- 
der more clearly to elucidate what follows, recall a few 
facts and principles already set forth in these letters, 
and which cannot become too familiar to every one 
connected with agriculture. They are that vegetation 
ischiefly composed of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and 
azote or nitrogen, and that this latter substance is prin- 
cipally useful in promoting the digestion of the food 
absorbed by the vegetable, or in other words of convert- 
ing this food into its substance and juices; assimila- 
tion, as it is most properly called; hence that if a veg- 
etable absorbs more food than it can procure nitrogen 
to assimilate, all such superabundance is worse than 
useless, it is injurious. From this it will be seen that 
during the whole time a plant is growing, (which is 
this action of assimilation) until the formation of the 
flower and the fruit, it is necessary that azote should 
be supplied just as fast as, and for economy not faster 
than it absorbs its food; that the more of this food is 
healthily digested or assimilated by means of azote, the 
larger will be all the parts of the plant, and the greater 
will be the quantities of saccharine and other juices 
stored up in the stems, roots, &c., for conversion into 
flower and fruit, and the larger and finer of course will 
this flower and fruit be, provided the necessary heat 
and sun light to ripen these juices be present, and the 
requisite arrestation of growth of stem and foliage take 
place as prescribed by nature previous to the formation 
of these products. 
This statement renders quite clear the importance of 
a constant and abundant supply of azote to vegetation, 
and will therefore shew the value of urine as a manure. 
Urine is composed chiefly of Urea with a few extreme- 
ly useful salts, as sulphate and nitrate of potash, com- 
mon salt, phosphate and acetate of soda, a little phos- 
phate of lime, and a little muriate and urate of am- 
monia. 
Urea, the chief ingredient of which is uric acid, 
contains in 60 parts, 12 of Carbon, 
28 of Nitrogen, 
4 of Hydrogen, 
19 of Oxygen, 
68 
Uric acid contains in 100 parts 
36.11 of Carbon, 


2.34 of Hydrogen, 
28.19 of Oxygen. 





100 
This uric acid combines with various alkaline bexes, 
such as ammonia, soda, potash, &c., and forms salts 
called urates, thus urate of ammonia, urate of potash, 
&c. Now one great feature of these urates is their 





slow solubility in cold water, although some of them 
particularly urate of ammonia, is very readily soluble 
jin hot water; this is as though nature had said in 
stamping them with this property, “You are required 
to supply digestive powers to vegetation, and your qual- 
ity must be to dissolve only just as fast as you are 
wanted.” We shall sce hereafter the value of Silex, 
Lime, Potash, Soda, &c., with their different salts ; on 
these muchfdiscussion does and always will exist ; they 
are all good applications when the soil does not already 
contain a sufficient quantity of them; but no discus- 
sion ever arises respecting animal manure containing 


his soil, ever doubts the value of this—on this the only 
discussion which arises is as to its economical applica- 
tion. In our Chemical Laboratorics by the applica- 
tion of fierce fires, of concentrated acids and alkalies, 
we can analyze various substances and exhibit to our 
limited senses their constituent parts, and in many 
cases We can gain some knowledge of their properties; 
but nature does not act thus, yet she analyses and sep- 
arates the same ingredients, by action on infinitely mi- 
nute particles, such as are entirely invisible to our most 
powerful microscopic efforts. We analyze for exhibi- 
tion, she for use. She analyses or forms combinations 
and again separates these into their original particles, 
just as they are wanted by the animal or the vegeta- 
ble creation, but of her methods of so doing we are at 
present profoundly ignorant; our chief exertions must 
be confined to observe her operations and afford ample 
ingredients for carrying them on. Thus soon after 
animal urine is voided it begins to ferment; urea and 
urates are formed; these, applied to the soil, are acted 
upon by plants, and their constituent parts, nitrogen, 
oxygen, &c., with their alkaline bases, are separated by 
them for their growth. The immense value of this 
material is therefore quite evident, as is also the foily 
of wasting it. The great practical knowledge now re- 
quired, is to find the best way of preserving its virtues 
until wanted for use, and the quantities in which to 
apply it with the utmost economy and advantage on 
soils variously constituted. Much experiment is still 
needed to advance the present infancy of this great 
practical study. There is a substance existing in im- 
mense beds of 60 to 100 feet in thickness on the coast 
of Peru, called Guano, pronounced something like 
Huano, with which the people of that country have 
time out of mind manured their almost barren, sandy 
soil, and by the help of which they have raised good 
crops of corn. The recent application of science to 
agriculture, has caused this substance to undergo inves- 
tigation for the purpose of ascertaining its value as a 
manure. Amongst much other valuable information 
contained in a recent publication of Dr. Dana, of Low- 
ell, may be found the latest and most correct analysis 
of Guanoby Voelckel. It contains in round numbers, 

About 31 per cent of ammoniacal salts, (amongst 
them urate of ammonia.) 

About 14 per cent of phosphate of lime, the chief 
ingredient of bone dust. 

About 31 per cent of organic substances, such as 
will form humus or geine. 

About 20 per cent of salts of soda, potash, magnesia 
and lime. 

About 4 per cent of sand and clay. 

So that according to our present knowledge, it would 
hardly be possible to concoct a compound of greater 





33,36 of Nitrogen, 


apparent power en vegetation, Its operations have 


nitrogen, no farmer, whatever may be the quality of 








a 
consequently been fotind so valuable in England, thy 
about 60 vessels are now employed in removing it ther 
from Peru, and it has taken its place in the price cy. 
rents of that country as an article of standard valy, 
The London price current of the 24th May, observes 
“Guano is now dull of sale, though offered at the 
duced price of £15 to £16 sterling, about $60 to 6 
per ton” of 2240 Ibs., it used to sell for about $80. No, 
withstanding its immense quantity, it can hardly by 
any thing else but the excrements of birds, urates ney. 
er having been found naturally formed, except in ayj. 
mal excrement. It will be observed to contain mapy 
of the ingredients of urine. I am not aware that om 
experiments have been yet made on this substance iy 
this country, but having, by the kindness of a frienj 
received abouta pint of it, just arrived here direct fig 
the coast of Peru, I have applied it to different plany 
in quantities varying from one sixtieth toone hundred 
part of the soil. ‘Two or three plants of delicate ha}, 
its towhich the smallest quantity has been applic! 
have in 14 days been killed by its too great powe 
other plants of more robust habit, are evidently getting 
of a deeper green color in their leaves—all have bey 
most copiously supplied with water. Dr. Lindley, jy 
the London Gardeners’ Gazctte, states that not mud 
is yet known there on the subject, but advises triaj 
to be made by solutions of it in water; this metho, 
however, is evidently inapplicable to large agricultun| 
operations, besides it is dissolving out the soluble sals 
and applying them alone by themselves—whereas ly 
intimately mixing with the earth and copiously water 
ing, the roots can acton the substance in the wy 
most congenial to their nature, and the salts are aly 
dissolved. The best way, probably of using it on: 
large scale, would be either by mixing it thinly spresi 
throughout the manure heap, or strewing it scantily 
over the ground previous to ploughIng. From its ip 
tense smell and appearance, it must be a very stron 
manure, but to what vegetation it will be most advan 
tageous, and how best applied, will require some exp 
rience to decide upon. Other artificial manures calle 
Poudrettes, are now commonly known here; they an 
or ought to be chiefly compounded of night soil with 
or without animal offal, prepared so asto retain the an- 
mcnia, which, although not the only, is yet the chief 
valuable ingredient. It is obvious that its effects wil 
depend on the proper preparation which it undergo 
and on its freedom from adulteration of other substan. 
ces of little value as manure. { 

Nitrate of soda, with several other salts of impor 
tancein commerce, are found in large quantitics in the 
province of Tarapaca, Peru, where it never rains— 
This district has been visited by Mr. Blake of this city, 
and much valuable intelligence obtained. Dr. Dav 
bany, well known in England for the unremitted ap 
plication of his scientific attainments to the promotion 
of agriculture, is about quitting England for the pur 
pose of visiting this spot; so that agriculturists may 
perceive that scientific persons are every where bend- 
ing all their energies towards the improvement of the 
cultivation of the soil: it behoves them, therefore, not 
to be behind hand in endeavoring to second, by their 
practical experiment, the efforts of these worthy co 
laborers. J. E. T. 

Boston, July, 1842. 





Additional on Daniels’ Patent Manure. 

In my last letter I gave you my ideas respecting Mr. 
Daniels’ new manure; since then, I have received the 
specification of the patent; here it is a little abbrev- 
ated. 

The substances are divided into three classes: 

First: Ligneous matters, (say sawdust of any wood) 
also peat, straw, and weeds of any kind. 

Second: Bituminous matterr; these are, mineral 
coal, (not anthracite, I am sure although this is not # 
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stated,) asphaltum, pitch made from coal tar or other 
pitch, mincral resin, and also tar. 

Third: Animal matter,such as butchers offal, graves, 
flesh of any dead animals, also fish. 

The ligncous matters are ground to powder—or the 
same elect may be produced on them by mixture with 
caustic (unslacked) lime. 

The bituminous matters, when brittle, are ground 
into powder by machinery ; but if sticky like pitch, a 
sinall quantity of dry quicklime is added {o prevent 
their sticking to the machine. When these bitumin- 
ous ingredients are liquid, they are converted into va- 
pour by dry distillation, with which vapor the ligne- 
ous matters are saturated. These ligneous matters 
may be, spent tanners’ bark, dycrs’ spent wood, saw- 
dust, &c. The soft bituminous matters may also be 
reduced to a state of minute division, by being render- 
ed soluble in water by the addition of caustic alkali— 
andin this solution the ligneous matters are steeped. 

The animal matters are mixed with pulverised lig- 
neous or bituminous ingredients before mentioned, and 
are then ground into fine powder. 

This manure is deposited in the ground with the 
seed by means of a drilling machine, or scattered over 
the ground broadcast. 

The words within brackets are my additions. 

It will be immediately perceived that the particu- 
lars given in this patent are calculated more to conceal 
than to disclose the real method of concocting this 
manure. Still, as the patent right would be vitiated 
unless all the ingredients were mentioned, there is no 
doubt that every substance used is given, and that the 
sulphur, of which I did not sec the use, is not amongst 
them. 

There are two ways in which this preparation may 
be made. The bituminous matters, any or all, may be 
dry distilled, that is, inclosed in an iron retort and acted 
on by fire, the ligneous substances exposed to the va- 
pour proceedingdrom this distillation, and thoroughly 
saturated withit. Coal gas, for illuminating cities, is 
produced by dry distillation of bituminous coal. This 
method, however, would require a regular manufac- 
turing establishment with proper machinery. 

When peat, weeds, &c., are used, then, with the tar 
and liquid bituminous matters, they may be operated on 
by quicklime, and sawdust added,—either of these mix- 
tures, with finely divided animal matters, would no 
doubt make a rich manure. The principles of the for- 
mation of this new manure of Daniels’, seem to agree 
pretty well with those I have laid down—namely, that 
all ligneous matters containing the basis humus or 
geine, a source of carbonic aeid gas, well saturated 
with azote, particularly in the furm of ammonia, and 
mixed with alkaline bases, as lime, potash, or soda, are 
highly important manures, particularly on light sandy 
soils; and that animal and carbonaceous matters are 
excellent ingredients to produce this saturation of 
azote. 

Also, as a general rule, that whenever any rich ma- 
nure, as cow or horse dung, is put on a hill on which 
plants are to be set, it is an excellent plan to mix a little 
quick lime with it before covering up. The lime liber- 
ates the ammonia, with which the earth around be- 
comes impregnated, and the roots then find their prop- 
er food with its digestive power ready for them in 
abundance. The only precautions necessary, are to 
guard against the lime coming into contact with the 
roots, and also to cover up carefully, so that none of 
the ammonia may escape into the atmosphere. 


J. E. T. 





Reuben Miner, of Peacham, Vt., bas this year pro- 
duced 612 ibs. of sugar from 80 irees. The sugar 
producers of Louisiana represented to the Committee 
on Manufactures, that they cannot produce sugar at 
less than 54 cents per pound. If true, the farmers of 
Vermont can compote with them at a profit. 





From the ( London) Mark Lane Express. 
LIME. 

There seems to be a growing difference of opinion 
as to the state in which lime should be applied to the 
soil. We have always been of opinion tbat lime, 
generally speaking, operates upon the soil in two 
ways, namely, chemically and mechanically ; when 
it is merely to operate mechanically, as to lighten 
heavy clay soils, it is of no moment whether it be ap. 
plied ina caustic state or not; but when intended to 
act chemically, we bold that it must be applied ina 
caustic state. We can speak of our own personal 
experience as to the practice over a very large district, 
many thousand acres of reclaimed land in the West of 
England, where lime was the article generally used 
in the first instance to stimulate the land to fertility. 
The lime is deposited on the Jand in heaps a perch 
apart each way, the heaps of course varying in size 
according to the quantity per acre intended to be ap- 
plied, but ordinarily one bushel in each heap. I: is 
then covered with a portion of the soil, and suffered to 
remain until it begMs to slake into powder, and which 
of course varies in point of time according to the dry- 
nessor moisture of the weather; the heaps are then 
turned, and suffered again to stand until the emall 
lumps remaining are slacked, when it is spread upon 
the soil whilst yet in a caustic state, and immediately 
well harrowed into the soil. Thatit is more effective 
in a caustic than in an effete state, bas been frequently 
proved in cases where, from some cause, two or three 
rows in a field have been suffered to remain uncover- 
ed, and by being exposed to heavy rain, was run to 
mortar before spreading : in such cases the difference 
hasbeen manifest in the crop. We know it is the 
practice in some districts to mix the lime with head 
lands, ditch scrapings, and any other mould that can 
be collected, in large heaps, turning it over, and in 
due time carting it on the land. The operation of the 
lime, however, in this mode, ia precisely the same as 
in the mode first described, with this difference, that 
in the former method its immediate effect is on the soil 
of the field, in the latter on the soil collected in the 
heaps with which it is mixed. It bas been said that, 
inasmuch as lime in a caustic state has been found not 
to be injurious to animal life, it therefore would pro- 
duce no effect upon the soi]; abstractly this may be 
true, but itis the application of moisture which causes 
it tooperate onthe soil, and were water applied in 
proper quant ty, it would immediately become destruc- 
tive to animal life. This subject is one of great im- 
portance to the farmer, and we would strongly recom- 
mend those who desire information upon it, to read a 
chapter on lime in a * Treatise on Manures, their na- 
ture, preparation, and application, by Jobn Douald- 
eon,” just published by Baldwin, in which the ques- 
tion in all its bearings is treated in a clear, systematic, 
and practical manner. This chapter is forty pages in 
length, and forms the best essay on the subject with 
which we are acquainted, and such as we can with 
confidence recommend to our readere. 





Use of Camelson the Western Prairies. 
Mr. Epirorn—The writer of this is a native of 
Russia, and has spent many years of his life in that 
portion of the Empire which borders on the Ural and 
Volga Rivers, north of the Caspian Sea. 


I have,during the last two years visited, many parts 
of the United States ; lately I have been in Missouri, 
fowa and Wisconsin, and during my journeyings have 
had the fact strongly impressed on my mind that the 
Cumel would prove a most valuable animal for burden 
in those prairies, and especially for traversing the coun- 
try west even of the States I mention, where water 
is sometimes not found for days. 

Camels used only for voyaging, pogsees great speed, 
and in the unsettled country wouid be found good to 
carry mails and convey intelligence. Their speed is 
great, 120 miles being a common day’s travel for speedy 
animals, 

Some individuals have expressed to me doubts of 
their being useful in this latitude. I mention the place 
of my birth only to show the most doubting that, ina 
more rigorous clime, they are extensively used. The 
breeding of camels is not more expensive than horses. 

You no doubt are informed with regard to this sub- 
ject, and [am convinced cen give to persons desirous 
of breeding the camel, valuable information through 
the medium of your jourpal. They (the camel) can 





be obtained on the Black Sea, and if Agricultural 
Societies would import a few pairs, they would con- 
fer a great advantage on this country. 

From 600 to 1000 pounds, with a rider, is a com- 
mon load for the camel ; and the commonest herbage, 
even weeds and twigs, will suffice for their sustenance 
while enduring the severest labors, 

I was advised by some gentlemen, to whom I cas- 
ually mentioned this subject, to write to some editor of 
an agricultural paper of this matter, and being about 
to go to the east through Canada, have thought best 
to write to you from this place. 

Yours, with respect, 
H. BOHLIN. 

Buffalo, July Gth, 1842. 

The statements in the foregoing letter certainly de- 
serve attention. The facts given in respect to the 
epced of the camel, their strength and capacity for 
burden, their endurance of fatigue; and the cheapness 
of their support, are well established. They are as 
susceptible of training as the horse. They are of a 
mild and peaceable disposition, and live to a great age. 
We had supposed that they could not endure our cli- 
mate, but the statement of the writer of this letter 
shows that it is otherwise. That they would be uee- 
ful on the prairies and in the long journeys now con- 
stantly undertaken in the vast and unsettled plains to- 
wards the Rocky Mountains, into Mexico, and other 
territories, now and likely to remain impenetrable by 
carriages, it would seem but reasonable to believe. 
On first reading this communication, we were dispos- 
ed to regard it as mere matter of romance; but upon 
reflection we cannot but think it is worthy of consid- 
eration. The only great cifficulty would be in fir.t 
importing them, This bas been done, however, in 
several instances; and with proper care and manage- 
ment, the race might, for any thing we can sce, be as 
easily extended as the race of oxen or ot horses.—Ed. 

Native Silk. 

The Cincinnati Gazette give the following state- 
ment of facts showing the progress of the silk busi- 
ness in this country, as indicated by the bounties an- 
nually paid in the several States : 

‘In Ohio the bounty paid to silk growers in 


1839 wassceee ceeereceereeee BTL 10 
1841 WEtccceeeeesereeereee esa 
The whole amount of reeled silk produced lest year 
isset down at 3000 pounds. In Massachusetts the 
bounty paid in . 
1836 WO8...eceeeseeesereree GQ50 20 
1839 wOs.ccccccccccccccceees 409 9D 
1841 Was..ceeceeeesceeeees4675 10 
In New York, the increase in the quantity of co- 
coons produced, bas been very rapid, in 1840 being 
2000 pounds, while in 1841 in was 6426 pounds, 
In Pennsylvania, the bounty paid in 
1840 WB ecees erecccesetoee Hel Ol 80 
1841 was. e@eeerteeeeereeuee 4418 55 
The Rev. Frederick A. Ross has probably raised 
more silk than any other person in thecountry. Dur- 
ing the last year he sold 300 pounds of reeled silk in 
Burlington, N. J., tor $1600. A silk filature has 
been recently established in Philadelphia.’ 








Wool and Protection. 

our memorialists respectfully suggest, that the 
siniedien of every yard of broadcloth into this 
country, is the introduction of two and a half pounds 
of wool into the ceuntry—and the introduction of 
every yard of beaver and pilot clothe is the introduc- 
tion of from three to four pounds of wool into the 
country, and each such yard of eloth foregoes the 
income of anacre of land of the American farmer, 
and of course employe the acre of land of the for- 
eigner. — i : _ 

: f this great Republic. we are entitle 
to penn Hor ; ka are entitled to the cultivation 
of our o“nlands—to the employment of our own la- 
bor; these are not unrensonable privileges, and to 
deny them is to destroy the arts of peace and prosperi- 


ty.—Manufacturers’ Memorial. 
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On Daniels’ Artificial Manure. 

The subjoined communication refers to the remarks 
of our correspondent J. E. T. in our July number 
These remarks it will be seen are in some measure 
qualified in his communication of this month, made 
after having become more acquainted with the actual 
constituents of this celebrated manure. We give 
place to this communication from the highest author- 
ity, with great pleasure. Dr. Dana's valuable book, 
the Muck Manual, has not yet received that attention 
in our columns which is due, and which we design to 
give to it. This is owing to repeated disappointments 
in ** promises to pay’’ on the part of our correspon- 
dents. In that book is illustrated more fully the 
**action of carbonic acid’ upon silicates, which Dr. 
Dana refere to in this letter as of so great importance. 
We shall presently give his views of it more at large, 
leaving to others to determine how weil they are 
founded. 

Of this book, the Muck Manual for Farmers, by 
S. L. Dana, we find the subjoined notice in the July 
number of Silliman’s Journal of Science, which we 
have no doubt is from the pen of Professor Hitchcock. 

**In conclusion, we can cordially recommend this 
work to our agriculturai friends for its practical char- 
acter. It is not saying too much to assert, that Dr. 
Dana has done for the farmer in this treatise, what Dr. 
Bowditch did for the sailor when he published his 
Practical Navigator. In this respect this treatise con- 
trasts strongly with such a work as that of Liebig on 
the Organic Chemistry of Agricuiture, &c., which, 
notwithstanding its originality and the philosophical 
beauty of its theories, is apt to make the impression 
upon the farmer that he is not at present to expect 
much from agricultural chemistry but ingenious con- 
jecture. We are sure that Dr. Dana’s work will re- 
move this impression, while on the other hand, the 
chemist will see in it evidence of the rapid advance of 
this science. Within two years, three able European 
chemists, Liebig, Daubeny and Johnson, have given 
tothe world most mature and valuable treatises upon 
it; and now we have a cis-Atlantic effort, which will 
not suffer by a comparison with any ether. Truly 
the genius of agricnlture may exult in the bright 
prospects that are opening before her.” 

Dear Sir—The remarks of your correspondent 
J. E. T. on the *‘ new manure,”’ like all things from 
his highly gifted pen, are of great value. He does 
not, however, seem to go to the root of the mat- 
ter. After showing the value of ammoniacal liquor 
from gass works, he supposes that the ‘* new manure”’ 
may be an attempt to form a substance or mixture, 
which resembles pit-coal ; that this evolves ammo- 
nia, by spontaneous-decay, as coal does by dry distil- 
lation. 
new manure. It is good as far as it goes; but attrib- 
utes too much to ammonia. Whea we consider the 
very small proportion which nitrogen forms of the 
whole mass of vegetable matter, averaging about 0,173 
of the whole mass of cultivated crops, seeds, roots, 
stalks, &c., when green, and that whatever may be 
that proportion, nitrogen forms only 14-17 of any 
portion of ammonia, the quantity of this element, 
formed by the proportion of the new manure said to 
be usea, must be quite too smal! to exert euch effects 
as are said to be produced by its use. The proportion 
of nitrogen in coal is rated too high by J. E. T. Dr. 
Thomson assigns, according to Henry and Ure, quite 
too small a portion of oxygen in coal, while his quan- 
tity of nitrogen, though estimated according to the 
best mode of analysis then in use, is much too high. 
It was probably a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen 

La‘er analyses, conducted on more refined principles 
by Richardson, give an average of nitrogen and oxy- 
gen, of 8.852 in caking, splent, cherry and cannel 
coal. Whai proportion these bear to each other, does 
not appear; but, since Liebig, deducing the compo- 
sition of coal from woody fibre, by subtracting water, 
carbonic acid, and carburetted hydrogen, excludes 
nitrogen from coal, we may suppose that it does not 


This is his explanation of the action of the’ 





amount toa much greater proportion than that actu- 
ally formed by Dr. Schafhaeutl, in Welsh anthracite. 
The average of two samples affording of nitrogen only 
0.962, or, in round numbers, one per cent. This 
analysis confirms what observation has long shown, 
that the burning of our anthracites, produces abun- 
dant ammoniacal salts. The remark of J. E. T., 
therefore, that anthracite contains no nitrogen, re- 
quires modification. Had not analysis detected ni- 
trogen, we might have attributed (as no doubt itis, 
in part,) the fermation of ammonia in this case, to the 
passage of moist air over the ignited carbon; a well 
known and abundant source of the formation of this 
alkali. It isa question whether the spontaneous de- 
cay of coal ever cvolvesammenia. Itis on this point 
that the explanation of J. E. T. rests, so far as bitu- 
minous substances forms part ofDaniel’s manure. 
Spontaneous decay is avery different process from 
dry distillation ina closed vessel. It is quite probable 
that the bitumen acts less than the sulphur. This last 
acts by gradually forming sulphates, and probbaly your 
correspondent is right in attributing very little to its 
effects. We have then, sawdust, alkali and lime for 
the active agents. The effects of the new manure are 
due to other cauees : Ist. To the evolution of carbonic 
acid gas. 2d. To the alkali forming soluble geine. 
with the woody fibre, whose decay is hastened by the 
presence both of that alkali and of lime. The saw- 
dust, contains all the elements of manure, organic and 
inorgante. Dry sawdust expored to air, decays—car- 
bonic acid, water and ammonia result. While it 
loses, thus 3 parts in 100 of carbon, it loses 12 parts 
of oxygen and hydrogen, as water ; or loses altogeth- 
er15 parts. If the air is excluded, as in the present 
case, and moisture is present, then the water is decom- 
posed and a larger portion of carbonic acid is formed. 
The loss of weight is now from 18 to 25 per cent, and 
the resulting mass is geine or humus This imme- 
diately combines with the alkali and abundance of 
selable manure is formed. The small portion of fixed 
alkali here acte like ammoniain cow dung. The im- 
mediate effects of the “‘ new manure’’ are due to the 
evolution of carbonic acid among the silicates of the 


soil. These are decomposed by it. Their alkali is 
let luose, and acts on insoluble geine in the soil; the 
phosphates, combined with the silicates, are set free. 
This action of carbonic acid upon silicates, has been 
quite overlooked. The necessity of forming it, among 
the silicates, where plants are sprouting and growing, 
is of the first importance. The function of carbonic 
acid is here of the highest order in vegetable growth 
and culture. Itis the high function of fermenting 
manure. It must never be lost sight of. No matter 
how rich a soil may be, in geine, if that has lost the 
power of spontaneously and readily producing carbon- 
ic acid, it is is dead, barren—it must produce carbonic 
acid, not for the food of the plants, but to decompose 
the silicates. On this turns the theory of rotation of 
crops. {shall touch upon this hereafter. To the 
causes above referred, is to be attributed the effect of 
the new manure. I doubt not the same results would 
follow from alkali and sawdust only—the same re- 
sults which follow from muck and alkali, a little 
quickened perhaps, by a more free production of car- 
bonic acid, If so, we are taught an important and 
practical leeson. Saw dust, or fine woody fibre, is to 
be added to swamp muck and alkali. All this is to 
be learned by trial. Let it be tried. 

In connection witk this subject, this evolution of 
carbonic acid, I would suggest to J. E. T. whether 
his remark, that fat is useless among the offal of the 
slaughter house, may not lead to a waste of a very 
good manure. 

Fat, &c., is useful in two ways: Ist. By exposure 
toair, it evolves much carbonic acid. 2d. During 





this process, it gives up its glycerine, This last isan 

organic product, highly soluble in water. ‘To this 

fact, ‘‘ spent ley’? owes no small part of its good ef 

fects. 8. L. D. 
Lowell, July, 1842. 


Notice. 

Professor Liebig basa new work in the press on 
Organic Chemistry and Physiology. It will be pub. 
lis‘ ed simultaneously in this country under the care 
of Professor Webster, the able editor of Liebig’s for. 
mer work, The work has been translated by Profes. 
sor Gregory, who expresscs himself as follows in re« 
lation to it. 

‘¢In my opinion, this work will mark the com. 
mencement of a new era in physiology. In trans- 
lating it, 1 have experienced the highest admiration of 
the profound sagacity which has enabled Liebig to 
erect so very beautitul a structure on the foundation 
of facts, which others had allowed to remain for 0 
long utterly useless, and of the logical structure and 
extreme cogency of his arguments. There is hardly 
a point in physiology accessible to chemisty (I mean, 
of course, those on which experiments have been ac- 
tually made )on which he has not, by the mere force 
of bis intellect, thrown the brightest light. In short, 
we now feel that physiology has entered on the true 
path, and the results, before long, will, I prophesy, be 
altogether astonishing.” 








On the use of Salt for destroying Grubs, 

We have much pleasure in submitting the subjoin- 
ed communication to our readers. Its suggestions in 
regard to agricultural experiments are of the highest 
importance. Experience is the certain road to uscful 
knowledge. Every farmer can afford to make exe 
periments, if not on a large yet on a small scale ; and 
experiments on a small scale may be equally conclu. 
sive and satisfactory as others. All that is wanted in 
these cases is exactness of observation in regard to all 
the circumstances under which the experiment is made 
its progress thoughout and its results. Every practi- 
cal farmer is continually making exPeriments. His 
whole course of cultivation is to a degree, a course of 
experiments ; here then let him carefully write its pro- 
grees, its incidents and its results ; and let him jour- 
nalise them for his own benefit, and communicate 
them for the benefit of his neighbors. 

The “‘ Plough Boy”’ we have never seen. It iswe 
believe the only agricultural publication of the State 
that we are not in possession of. We wish some 
friend would put us in the way of obtaining a copy ; 
and we should certainly republish the communication 
referred to. Nor do we recollect Cartwright’s com- 
munication on preventing the rust in wheat. To the 
concluding suggestion of our respected friend we 
must demur, as believing it wholly impracticable. At 
a convenient season we design to treat the whole sub- 
ject of salt as a manure, a subject on which much has 
been written but little is determined. Eb. 

Mr. Henry Corman:--In your June number is 
a valuable communication relative to the efficacy of 
salt in destroying the grub. By way of confirming 
this information would it not be well to republich a 
communication made by Major Smith of Albany, 
upon this subject to the Plough Boy, as long ago as 
1821. You will find it in the 2nd vol. 98th page.-- 
I am induced to make this suggestion in consequence 
of our mutual friend H. D. Grove remarking to me 
that he had used the quantity per acre recommended 
by your correspondent, without complete success, if 
with any success at all--which according to Mr. 
Smith is quite impossible unless the salt is dissolved. 
My experience confirms the truth of Mr. Smith’s 
etatements—-I have long since called the attention of 
the Cultivator to it as one of the most important com- 
munications that have been made to the farmers. 

Dr. Harris, in his report on the insects of Maesa- 
chusette, has made mention of the value of salt water 
in removing those aphides that prey upon the roots of 
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plants—which confirms as far as it goes, the state- 
ment of Mr. Smith. The English periodicals con- 
tain numerous communications relative to the value 
of salt in destroying slugs, (snails?) and worms.— 
Grub worms I presume is meant. They also state 
that to insure success the weather and the land must 
be damp. Mr. Field (Cultivator, vol. 4, p 183) kill- 
ed grubs by using beef brine. 

Any farmer who has a quantity of old brine and a 
watering can may easily prove the truth or falsehood 
of these positions when the grubs appear next year. — 
It ie very desirable that intelligent farmers would on 
some scale or other, no matter how small, settle the 
question experimentally— and forward the result to 
some agricultural journal so that from the number and 
variety of the communications something like certain- 
ty may be derived. It is to be regretted that the at- 
tention of intelligent farmers is not sufficiently con- 
centrated upon the various topics of agricultural 
inquiry that are continal recurring. From the want 
of concert among them many a valuable suggestion is 
lost. Here is a communication from a most respecta- 
ble and accurate man that has slumbered for twenty 
years, which would have been of inealculable value 
to the farmers if ten of them had during that long pe- 
riod stated its truth and published their experiments. 
It is true that with the generality of farmers their ex- 
periments are rather the result of accident than de- 
sign ; at least this has been the case. But as there is 
now aspirit of liberal inquiry aroused in the farming 
mind, can it not be directed in a good degree to the 
same channel by the agency of the agricultural editor? 
Will it not do fer you to urge your correspondents, 
for example to put a good deal of salt, attic, as well 
as common, in their communications for some time to 
come, and thus furnish abundant data for settling the 
yalue of salt to the farmer both asa manure and a 
vermifuge. 

Every year the wheat districts suffer toa greater or 
less extent from the ravages of rust, and yet it is ren- 
dered more than probable that the free use of salt asa 
manure prevents this terrible disaster. At all events 
the celebrated Dr. Cartwright assertained that if one 
pint of salt be dissolved in eight pints of water and 
applied to rusted wheat at the rate of two hoghsheads 
to the acre, the rust entirely disappears in two or three 
days, leaving only a slight discoloration of the straw. 
Now will not the sowing of very fine salt upon rusted 
wheat when it is wet with dew or rain answer every 
purpose and save the farmer from heavy loss ? 

Yours most truly, J. B. NOTT. 

Norman Vale, Guilderland, July 7, 1842. 


Every thing connected with the great staple of 
Western New York is important, and therefore we 
subjoin the following communication published in the 
Maine Farmer of a late date. We do not feel author- 
ised to decide upon its soundness, but submit it to the 
observing and experienced. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of the Bald 
and Bearded varieties of Wheat. 

Mr. Hormes:—As the farmers of Maine are at 
some loss as to which is the most profitable to raise, 
the bearded or bald varieties of wheat, I have thought 
that it would be beneficial to state the advantages and 
disadvantages of both, according to my experience. 

Advantages of Bald Wheat.—The flour is whiter, 
makes more pounds ef flour to the bushel, as the hull 
is thinner and there is less bran, packs closer in the 
bundle, and takes less room in the stack or barn. The 
disadvantages are, the liability tv lodge or to be thrown 
down by storms and rains, rusts or blasts casier, or 
more likely to be rusted and blasted, takes longer 
to grow, does not ripen as early in the season, and 
mustbe mixed thinner in the paste before baking. 
The bread dries sooner after baking. 

The advantages of Bearded Wheat, especially the 
Payson Williams Black Sea, are, stiffer straw, not as 
liable to be beat down by storms or to lodge on ricb 
land, quick in its growth, tipens early, and will do to 
sow late, ig seldom known to rust or blast, and prob- 








ably bears more heads to the acre, though that is 
doubtful. It need not be mixed so thin in the paste 
before baking. The disadvantages are, yellow flour, 
thicker hull and consequently more bran. Does not 
make as many pounds of flour to the bushel. 

Let it be remembored that all bald wheat makes 
white flour, all bearded wheat yellow flour. 

Winthrop, May, 1842. E. W. 

Seed Wheat.=--Caution to Farmers. 

The subjoined is a very important communication. 
Some years since, having taken great pains to get 
some celebrated wheat from a distinguished cultivator, 
we received a few bushels very much mixed with rye, 
oats, &c. We undertook to clean it by picking ou, 
with the hand all the “‘ foui stuff.” The undertaking 
was most tedious; and being obliged to leave home 
before it was finished, we left it in charge to a man 
in our employ. He being very impatient, and not 
destitute of that self-conceit of superior sagacity so 
common in such cases, immediately after we left, took 
the whole to the mill and passed it through the smut 
machine. The consequence was, its germinating 
power wes destroyed, and with the exception of a 
very few straggling plants, we lost our seed and our 
labor ; to say nothing about our temper.—Ed. 

Mr. Cotman-~—Through the medium of your paper 
T wish to caution the farmers of Western New York q 
against sowing wheat threshed with a machine, for I 
believe it is one great reason, if not the only one, why 
we do not have wheat grow as thick now asit did be- 
fore machines come inuse. I came to that conclusion 
last fall, and threshed my seed with flail, and the re- 
sultis, my wheat came up twice as thick as my neigh- 
bors, according to the quantity of seed sown per acre, 
threshed with machine, which was about one bushel 
and three fourths per acre, and it stands so yet. I 
further believe wheat should be sown as soon as the 
last week in August, for as far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, wheat sown at that time has not failed to be of 
a good quality, when that sowed ten or twelve days 
later has been very much injured by the rust. 

JO. WICKOFF. 





Romulus, July, 1842. 


For the New Genesee Farmer, 
Turnips without Cost. 

In well manured ground, now occupied with corn 
and potatoes, where it is not intendea to plough the 
ground before late in autumn, a crer of White Nor- 
folk or other fast growing turnipe, may oe raised with- 
out detriment to the present crop, and without any 
cost excepting the seed and sowing, by scattering a 
small quantity between the rows the last time the cul- 
tivator or plough is passed between them. This lat- 
ter operation every gocd farmer knows, should be 
done much later than many practise, stirring the soil 
and destroying the weeds often being a matter of 
great importance, so far at least asthe corn crop is 
concerned, even when the plants have attained the 
height of two or three feet. The corn being cut up 
early in autumn, lIcaves the full occupancy of the 
ground to the turnips and they advance rapidly in 
growth. When sown among potatoes, they will in 
general have at least one month for growth after the 
potatoes are dug from the ground. 

It is true that by this method heavy crops cannot 
be obtained ; but that a considerable quantity is gen- 
erally affurded and much more cheaply than they are 
otherwise obtained, has been sufficiently proved by the 
experience of the writer, J. 
Lime and Mode of Application, from Pro# 

ceedings of Royal Agricultural Society 
in June last. 

Mr. Raymond Barker communicated some obser- 
vations on the usc and abuse of lime as a dressing for 
and, by Mr. Wm. Henry Fisher, at 18 Conduit 
street, London. The author's great object is to im- 
21eS3 upon farmers the importance of using quick 
lime, and not lime which once had been quick, but 











by delay in use and exposure to the atmosphere has 
become effete, and has absorbed from the air the car- 
bonic acid which it again ~— + to the carbonate otf 
lime it was before burning. He considers that many 
thousands of pounds are annually thrown away by ag- 
riculturists from want of a proper knowledge of thie 
simple fact; and he recommends them to use their 
lime in the fresh burnt state, by carting it direct from 
the kiln upon their land, spreading it in the lump, and 
in that state ploughing it in directly, the sooner it 
being got from the kiln into the land the better. The 
author concludes his communication with the follow- 
ing remarks :—* The lime will be found, if proper- 
ly burnt, on asecond ploughing, to be crumbled to 
pieces or powder, and on harrowing will be intimate- 
ly mixed with thesoil. From the heat evolved during 
the slacking of the lime underground, and its causti- 
city, which diffuses itself by the agency of the mois- 
ture it meets with through the soil, it will be found to 
destroy, or at any rate to be extremely obnoxious to 
wireworms, slugs, grubs, and other enemies which 
the farmer has to contend with, and which are very 
frequently the cause of failure in his crops, as well as 
in rendering most vegetable matter in the soil soluble, 
and food for future crops. ‘These are the properties 
that dime has in contradistiaction to chalk ; the latter, 
no doubt, is a very useful addition to many soils, but 
do not go to the great expence of buying or burning 
lime, and then allow it to be converted again into 
chalk, or carbonate of lime, before you plough it into 
your land. In some districts the limestone is burnt 
in large lumps, particularly where wood is employed 
asa fuel—in which case it should be broken to about 
the size of a small penny roll before it is ploughed in. 
In some cases it may be said, that, owing to the dis- 
tance of procuring lime, enough cannot be brought at 
one time for a ploughing; all I can say is, plough it 
in as soon as possibie. If the turnip-fly is generated 
in the soil, lime, applied in the manner I have direct- 
ed, would no doubt do much towards their extermi- 
nation; and the aame effect and result would hold 
good in respect to the black caterpillar, In conclu- 
sion, the good effects of applying lime in the manner 
recommended, I have myself experienced, and have 
received ample testimony to the like purport from ex. 
tensive agriculturists, who, at my suggestion have 
adopted the plan.’’ 


Royal Agricultural Society.--Marling with 


ale. 

Charles Charnock, Esq., of Holmefield House, 
near Ferry Bridge, in Yorkshire, Eng., communicat- 
ed to the Council the results of his application of Burnt 
Blue Shale, as a substitute for clay or mar! on the 
hilly and thin soil of his farm. Mr. Charnock stated 
that in the coa! districts, a blue clay was brought up, 
and accumulated so rapidly near the mouth of the 
pits, as to become a great and inconvenient incum- 
brance to the owners; that this clay was similar to 
the ** Blue Shale’’ of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and was frequently burnt, and when drilled along with 
crushed bones, was in this state found useful in pro. 
moting the growth of turnips; but as the whole of 
the heated mass required frequently to be turned over 
before it could be thoroughly burnt, the operation was 
found to be tedious and expensive. 

Mr. Charnock having bad some years’ experience 
of the utility attending the application of the Blue 
Shale to the gravelly part of his own farm, was in- 
duced, from the success which had attended his trials 
of it, to select from the numerous experiments he had 
made on this point, one average experiment to be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Society, and to 
show to its members that eyen an article so abundant 
and useless as this shall become of value if rightly ap- 
plied to its proper purpose, and, as in this instance, to 
soils of a gravelly and sandy nature, 

Mr. Charnock’s experiment in question was tried 
upon asoil lying upon the magnesian limestone—a 
substratum proverbial for its natural poverty and ina- 
bility to resist drought; and he enters into a dewiled 
statement of all the particulars relating to his opera- 
tions. The result of thisexperiment was found to be 
in favor of the system he had pursued. and that his 
barley crop gave an increase of 27 3-7 bushels, and 
his wheat crop 17§ bushels, per acre, besides saving 
the expense of from 12 to 16 bushels of rape-dust on 
the crop, 


Waterloo Woolen Factory—Is now daily thronged 
with farmere and farmers wives, many of the latter 
encumbered with their nurslings ; 4000 lbs. of wool, 
on the daily average in June, are here sold or exchang- 
ed for cloth—the long sales room is crowded with ea- 
ger buyers; such another hum of voices and confusion 
of tongues, ig not to be found outside a Jews Syna- 
gogue. . W. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK 
SfATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Report of the Jefferson County Agricultural 
Society is exceedingly well drawn up. We give mere- 
ly an analysis or abridgement of its contents. 

The report commends the practice of manuring fal- 
lows for wheat. It would have been gratifying and 
instructive, had the committee informed us when and 
how this manure was applied; whether at the first 
ploughing or at the last; what manure is applied and 
in what condition; whether ploughed in or dragged in; 
and in what quantities. 

The average yicld of cheese to a cow, 309 pounds, 
by which we suppose is intended new milk cheese only, 
is respectable, but not more than that, ina country 
where the pasturage issoabundant. The yield of but- 
ter, 112 pounds to a cow, is much less than it should 
be. In Cheshire, Mass., 500 Ibs. of new milk cheese 
and 25 lbs. of butter are not infrequently obtained to a 
cow, in dairies consisting of thirty and forty cows, and 
we have known, of butter, 180 Ibs., 200 lbs., 212 Ibs. 
obtained to a cow, where several cows have been kept. 
We speak in this case of native stock altogether; what 
might be done wlth the Improved Stock and with bet- 
ter keeping, remains to be seen. 

Premiums appear to have been bestowed upon three 
farms, although ten farms are briefly referred to. The 
names of the successful competitors in these cases do 
not appear, and in only one case is the town referred 
to in which the farm is situated. This is a singular 
omission, for which undoubtedly the committee had 
their reasons, but do not give them. No. 5 particular- 
ly, is represented by the committee as being “‘as fine a 
farm, in all respects, as the county affords. There 
are on it 750 rods cedar post and board fence and 350 
rods staked with perpendicular stakes.” Now it must 
be admitted that this is a very meagre account, and 
about as instructive as if the committee had told us of 
a farm in the moon of as many acres and with just as 
many rods of stone wall. 

We like very much the suggestion of the committee 
to give a premium to the best farm in each town; and 
We mean no disrespect in remarking upon the deficien- 
cies of their valuable report; but the object of agricul- 
tural premiums is not merely to stimulate agricultural 
skill, industry, and enterprise; but also, and chiefly, to 
obtain from another man’s success such information of 
his mode of operation as may enable us to obtain simi- 
lar results. From a farmer, who becomes the subject 
of a premium, we should have so extended an account 
of his whole farm management, operations and experi- 
ments, that his farm may serve as a pattern and guide 
for others. But where not only the farm management 
is not detailed, but even the names of the farmers and 
the places are not given, certainly the public are little 
benefitted; and one of the best objects of giving pre- 
miums is entirely defeated —Ed. 

Jefferson County Agricultural Society. 

Paid in premiums, $385 00. 

The viewing committee visited twelve towns of the 
county, and inspected twenty-two farms and eighteen 
dairies. It isthe unanimous opinion of the commit- 
tee, that the premium should hereafter be given for the 
best farm in each town. 

Desirable Improvement.—We distinguish a most 
gratifying improvement throughout the county. The 
committee regret that less attention is paid to ornament- 
ing the front yards of the new houses with shade trees 
and shrubbery, than they deserve. Attention paid to 
these interesting objects, is labor well applied. 

Fallows Manured—We observed a great deal of 
land sowing to wheat. We never saw fallows in finer 
condition. Among the gratifying improvements every 
where observable in our husbandry, the renewed atten- 
tion now paid to manuring the fallows is very conspic- 
nous, In the first settlement of the county, good crops 





were raised without manure; but the generality of our 
lands demand it. Diligent attention paid to accumu- 
lating heaps of compost for our fallows, can alone en- 
sure usa reasonable prospect of a profitable crop. 
Whether lime can not be used to as great advantage, 
as in some of the older States remains to be seen. To 
our knowledge the experiment has not, as yet, been 
fairly tried. 

Apple Orchards-——We saw enough to convince us, 
that with proper attention, the common prejudice that 
apple trees will not flourish well north of the Black 
river is erroneous. We passed some as fine orchards 
in this section, as areto be found in any other parts of 
the country. 

Fencing —Great improvement has taken place in 
fencing. Some farms that we visited are almost whol- 
ly fenced with straight post and board fence, thus mak- 
ing a great saving of land, as well as a permanent and 
handso:ne barricr. 

Public Roads.—We found the roads perfectly good ; 
though much of this is owing doubtless to the dry sea- 
son, yet in turnpiking and bridges there is a gradual 
improvement. Inthe town of Alexandria, the newest 
in the county, we found the roads fully equal to those 
in the oldest town. 

Canada Thisile—We saw less of that pest to our 
farms, the Canada thistle, than has heretofore been ob- 
served. Our good farmers have learned to exterminate 
them by thorough ploughing and mowing. It is the 
duty of the path-master to have these cut from the 
roads, but surely no good farmer would allow them to 
remain on roads passing through his farm, even should 
the overseer neglect his duty, which is manifestly the 
case in some places. 

Size of Farms.—One great error in our farming, 
observed by us as well as others, is in having too large 
farms. Except for grazing, it is questionable whether 
afarm ought to exceed one hundred acres; and one 
half of this may be considered ample for a farmer who 
has not a family of boysto assist him. It is a fact often 
spoken of in the older portéOns of the State, that after 
the paternal farm has been divided among the children, 
as much is raised from the parts by increased attention 
to manuring and cropping, as was formerly raised from 
the whole. It is very certain that a small farm adjoin- 
ing the village of Watertown, of about forty acres, is, 
by thorough culture and undivided attention to that 
small number of acres, made more profitable to its 
owner, Hart Massey, Esq., than some farms in the 
county of three times the size. 

Silk Culiure—The raising of silk worms and the 
manufacture of silk, is, as we learn, in very successful 
operation in Carthage. The small children of the 
family can be employed in this occupation to great 
profit. 

Cheese Dairies —The twelve cheese dairies we visit- 
ed milked in all three hundred and fifty-four cows. 
By adding to the gross amount already made one third 
for the remainder of the season, we find that each cow 
will have made 309 pounds of cheese. At six cents 
per pound this brings the earnings of each cow to 
eighteen dollars and fifty-four cents for the year. 

Butter Dairies —The six butter dairies offered to 
our inspection milked one hundred and eight cows; 
adding one third to the amount now made, they will 
average one hundred and twelve pounds each; this, at 
fourteen cents per pound, is equal to fifteen dollars and 
sixty cents; a difference in favor of the cheese dairies 
of two dollars and eighty-six centseach cow. 

Premium Farms:—The farm to which the first pre- 
mium is given, contains about one hundred acres of 
improved land. The present occupant has been on it 
thirty-three years; he originally took up but forty acres, 
and having paid for that, has been gradually adding 
toit. Itisa grazing farm, and in a high state of cul- 
tivation, not a weed or athistle to be seen upon it!! 





here is on this farm, 550 rods of cedar posts and 
board fence. 

The second premium has been given to a farm of 
160 acres, 80 of which are improved. The owner has 
on it, 700 rods of handsome stone wall, nearly every 
rod of which was laid by himself. It has a fine or- 
chard, and is in all respec’s in the most farmerlike con- 
dition. 

The third premium is awarded toa farm in the town 
of Alexandria. This farm is an example of what can 
be accomplished in a few years of patient industry. It 
contains 200 acres, of which 150 are improved. Itis 
mostly a grain farm, in a high state of cultivation, free 
of weeds and thistles, and has been cleared by the 
present occupant within the last nine years. There 
are on it 1000 rods of black-ash fence. 





Onondaga Agricultural Society. 

This isa highly valuable report, and may be read 
with advantage by every farmer. Mr. Gaylord’s notion 
that by keeping the locust tree shaded he shall avoid 
the attack of the borer, remains to be proved. We 
should be glad to know on what facts or experience it 
rests. The mest successful experiment, we have 
known, in expelling and keeping off the borer has been 
made by Allen G. Metcalf of Lenox, Massachusetts. 
He washed his locust trees as thoroughly as he could 
with spirits of turpentine mixed with water. His trees 
were much infected with the borer. After this they 
were not found, and when we saw the trees, which 
was some y ‘ars after the application, they had not re- 
turned. 

Mr. Gaylord’s corn it appears was much injured by 
the wire worm. We have known one good farmer, 
who was accustomed, after pioughing green sward, to 
take a crop of oats, that he might avoid the wire worm, 
as his corn always suffered severely when it was made 
the first crop in such cases. Another experienced far- 
mer recommends not ploughing until very late, so that 
there may be aconsiderable amount of young grass 
turned under, upon which the worms might feed, in- 
stead of feeding upon the corn. 

We gave an account in a late paper of a skilful far- 
mer, who was accustomed to mix salt with his manure, 
by which he, from long experience, was satisfied that 
his corn was saved fromtheattack of the worm. From 
this and some other facts known to us, it seems quite 
desirable that salt should in some way be tried for this 
object. It is important that it should not be applied 
in too large doses.—Remember Lot’s wife, poor woman ! 
—Ed. 

Onondaga Agricultural Society. 

The farm of Silas Gaylord is on the west bank of 
Skaneatelas lake, and abcut four miles south of the 
village. This farm contains 145 acres, 25 of which 
are covered with wood. The 120 acres are all arable 
land, and suitably divided into fields, on which is pur- 
sued a course of crops. A large share of the western 
part of this farm was formerly so wet as to be unfit for 
tillage. This Mr. Gaylord has very properly reciaim- 
ed by underdraining, which is a very profitable opera- 
tion on lands which are so moist as to be otherwise un- 
tillable. ‘Twelve hundred rods of stone underdrain are 
already constructed on this farm. The buildings are 
well located and in good repair. The outbuildings are 
extensive and convenient, especially the barn, which is 
very large, with cellar, shed or stabling, under the 
whole of it. This is a great improvement, as it re- 
quires no additional roof, and furnishes a place where 
stock can be kept comfortable in the most inclement 
weather; a convenient cellar for the preservation of 
roots, and a place for preserving manure from the great 
waste attendant on exposing it to the storms of winter 
and spring. 

The farming tools are in good order, under cover and 
ready for use. The fences mostly in good order, and 
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a large share made of posts and boards. 


The fields | 


good order. For the convenience of passing these 


are generally in good order, and few weeds are allowed fences, 33 gates are already hung, and the committee 


to perfect their seeds. 
jand are filled by transplanting locust trees, which are 


taken from a nursery on the farm. By thus keeping | 
' ent season is as follows: 


the locust tree shaded, Mr. Ga”lord thinks he shall 
avoid the depredations of the borer. The stock on this 
farm consists of 33 neat cattle, all of which are full 
blood or grade Durham, 4 horses, 15 hogs, and 74 
sheep, of the improved English varicties. The divis- 
ion of the farm the present year, with the quantity of 
crops is as follows : 

Wheat, 18 acres, 400 bushels. 

Barley, 10 do 300 do 

Peas, 5 do 100 do 

Oats, 5 do 200 do 

Potatoes, 2 do 320 do 

Corn, 5 acres, much injured by wire worm. 

Meadow, 30 acres, 60 tons. 

Pasture, 45 do 

The farm of Mr. Gaylord exhibits the practical good 
sense and untiring industry of its owner, and is well 
worthy of a visit from those whoare designing to raise 
stock, or erect the out buildings which are necessary 
on astock farm. 

Your committee were next called to view the farm of 
Fletcher Woodward, situated on the turnpike, five and 
a half miles west of Syracuse. This fa m contsins 
236 acres, 225 of which are under improvement; all 
tillable, and in a high state of cultivation. This farm 
is naturally adapted to the raising of grain, and to this 
Mr. Woodward gives most attention. The course of 
crops which is produced is: Ist, corn or potatoes, on a 
clover ley, then oats or barley, which are followed by 
wheat, after one and sometimes two ploughings; then 
sows cight quarts of clover seed, two quarts of timothy 
seed, and three to four bushels of plaster per acre on 
the wheat, carly in the spring, and pastures one year 
after the wheat is harvested. Mr. Woodward sows 
from one and a fourth to two bushels of wheat per 
acre, according to the time of sowing; prefers sowing 
from 10th to 15th September. Neversows grass seed 
with any crop but wheat; gene average of wheat 
crop per acre, from 20 to 27 bushels; has raised 48 
bushels per acre on small inssiee Corn is invariably 
raised on green sward, with one ploughing, harrowed 
down smooth, and struck out both ways; rows north 
and south, 3 feet 4 inches east and west, 2 feet 8 in- 
ches apart. Plants early in May, with plenty of seed, 
coated with tar, andthins at hocing to 4 stalks in hill; 
plasters as soon as up, and again after second hoeing; 
uses the cultivator, hoes 3 times, and makes very little 
hill. 

Barley is generally sown on pasture land with one 
ploughing; general crop 30 to 58 bushels per acre; 
sows from 2 to 2 1-2 bushel- per acre; oats are cultiva- 
ted after corn; sows 2 1-2 to 3 bushels per acre; gen- 
eral crop 50 to 80 bushels per acre. 

Mr. Woodward’s method of cultivating potatoes is 
to draw at the time of threshing wheat, (with a pair of 
horses and rope,) the straw, and deposit it in large 


bunches on a clover ley, leavinga narrow strip allaround | 


the field, on which no straw is put. In the spring this 
narrow strip is ploughed and harrowed fine; then drops 
the seed once in two feet each way; covers abcut one 
inch deep, and keeps the surface as near levei as pos- 
sible. He then takes the straw adjoining this circle, 
around the field, and deposits it evenly on the ground 
already planted, to the depth of about 4 inches, when 
settled together. 





This leaves another strip for plough- , 


All vacancies in the timber | were informed by Mr. Woodward that he had con- 


tracted for 22 additional gates to be erected this fall. 
The quantity of produce raised on this farm the pres- 


Wheat, 88 acres, 1760 bushels. 
Corn, 20 do 1460 do 
Oats, 33 Jo 1320 do. injured by drought. 


750 bushels, 
1500 do 
20 tons. 


Barley, 25 do 

Potatoes, 5 do 

Meadow, 10 do 

Pasture, 47 do 

The stock kept on the farm consists of 12 horses, 
28 neat cattle, 83 hogs, and 150 sheep. 

Mr. Woodward has given a practical illustration of 
the fallacy of the idea which is so often advanced, that 
the farmer cannot afford to be nice in his farming ope- 
rations, and that the profits will not pay for an outlay 
of extra capital in improving the soil and fence. One 
of the committee asked Mr. Woodward if he took an 
agricultural paper, to which he replied—*I do, and 
have for a number of years, and have found it of great 
use. And couldI have had the Cultivator, with the 
present light upon the subject of farming, when I first 
commenced, (18 years since,) I think it would have been 
more than $1000 benefit to me.” 

The farm of Mr. Woodward exhibits ina favorable 
manner the beneficial effects of what is denominated 
the new system of husbandry. The antiquated cus- 
toms of farming which our forefathers followed, are 
not so dear to him as to cause him to shut his eyes to 
the improvements which modern agriculturists are an- 
nually making in thescience of farming. Heis not se 
fearful of being called a “book farmer” as to refuse to 
take and read the agricultural publications of the day. 
He is not so fearful of being denominated a theorist as 
to refuse to try the improvements which are recom- 
mended in those publications; and his farm shows the 
consequence; it being well fenced, well cultivated, very 
productive, and very clear from weeds, none of which 
are suffered to seed. In short, everything shows that 
the operations onthis farm are directed by an enter- 
prising, intelligent, practical farmer. 

Your committee were next called toexamine the farm 
of Hiram Church, situated in the town of De Witt, 
21-2 miles northeasterly from Syracuse. 

This farm contains 137 acres, about 100 of which 
are under improvement, and all suitable for tillage. It 
is divided by a good cedar fence into fields containing 
about, 10 or 12 acreseach. The produce of this farm 
the present year is, 

30 acres wheat, 679 bushels. 


4 do corn, 200 do 
6 do oats, 360 do 
3 do peas, 75 do 


1 acre potatoes, 150 bushels, 
12 acres meadow, 2i toms hay. 
22 do pasture. 

22 do summer fallow. 

Mr. Church prepares his ground for wheat mostly 
by summer fallowing, ploughing three times. His 
method of raising corn is much like that pursued by 
Mr. Woodward, except Mr. Church uses a small 
plough instead of a cultivator; consequently he makes 
some hill around the corn. 

The stock kept on this farm consists of 9 neat cat- 
tle, 7 horses, 10 hogs, 60 sheep. Mr. Church makes 
liberal use of clover seed and plaster, and this practice 
your committee would earnestly recommend to every 


ing, which is treated in the same manner as t :¢ first, | farmer. 


and so on, until] the crop is ready to harvest, which is 


usually from 300 to 500 bushels per acre. This farm | 
| ward; but is naturally choice grain land; and we 


is divided into fields of the average size of 23 acres. 
The fence consists of 963 rods of posts and boards, | 


215 rods of full wall, and 180 rods of half wait, ail in ‘Church exhibits, it will soon show such a degree of 


The farm of Mr. Church is newly improved, com- 
pared with the farms of Mr. Gaylord and Mr. Wood- 


doubt not, with the industry and enterprise which Mr. 





neatness, and amount of produce as few, if any, farms 
can now exhibit. 

Royal White, of Onondaga, called the attention of 
the committee to a field of wheat, containing four acres 
and fifty-two rods, which Mr. White informed us 
yielded 167 bushels of wheat. Method of cultivation— 
broke up about the middle of June, about ten inches 
decp, and immediately harrowed. Ploughed and har- 
rowed again the fore part of August. Ploughed and 
harrowed the third time the 10th of September, and 
immediately sowed with seven bushels of Canada 
flint and white flint wheat. Three-fourths of an 
acre of this piece of land was sowed with pers, and 
was ploughed but twice. 

Col. W. Abbott, of Otisco, presented a fine sample 
of spring wheat, which he originated by a senes of ex- 
periments from the bald flint, which is a well known 
variety of winter wheat. For an account of his ex- 
pe:iments we would refer to page 138, of volume 9 of 
the old Genesee Farmer. 


The committee recommend that the first premium on 
far.ns be given to Fletcher Woodward. The second 
to Silas Gaylord, and the third to Hiram Church. 

It was unquestionably the intention of the Legisla- 
ture, when they passed the act for the promotion of ag- 
riculture, and devoted a part of the funds of the State 
co that object, that the money so distributed, should be 
applied in the way best calculated to benefit the agri- 
culture of the State. To do this, it was not deemed 
enough that agricultural fairs should be held, and the 
moncy expended in premiums, but provision was ex- 
pressly made for giving the greatest publicity to the 
modes of agriculture adopted, or the different processes 
pursued, by the successful applicants for premiums. No 
premium was to be awarded, until the statements refer- 
red to, had been made, as without the knowledge that 
could be gained in this way, one half of the advan- 
tages to agriculture, proposed by the State in its appro- 
priation of funds, would be wholly lost. Al such 
statements, reports, vouchers, &c., made to the several 
county societies, were to be transmitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the State Agricultural Society, 
whose duty it would be to select, compare; condense, 
and arrange intoa report to the Secretary of State, 
such papers, statements, &c., as should be deemed best 
adapted to subserve the cause of agriculture in the 
State. The Executive Committee regret to say, that 
in too many instances, these requisitions of the law ap- 
pear to have been entirely overlooked ; and that where 
partial returns have been attempted, they have in most 
cases, been very meagre and unsatisfactory, barely an 
approximation to the returns contemplated by the pro- 
visions of the act.” 





Sowing Plaster.—Many farmers suppose that plas- 
ter should only be sown after spring vegetation has ad- 
vanced ; this is evidently a mistake, as plaster must 
be dissolved before its manuring properties are devel- 


oped; rain, frost, and even snow, are necessary to 


effect this result; hence some have observed that their 
plaster did no good in a dry season of the ~~ year. 


What shall Farmers do, when Doctors disagree ?— 
It has been said that plaster thrown among horse lit 
ter will seize upon the ammonia of the urine and pre- 
serve it with the manure. I believe this is agreeable 
to Leibig’s theory ; bat other chemists say that the 
lime in the plaster will certainly expel the a 


Fall Ploughing. —Some farmers condemn fall 
ploughing, because it does not succeed on an easy- 
friable soil. Is this any reason why a stiff clay should 
not be improved by it? A clay garden with long ma- 
nure ploughed under in the fall, will save much tedi- 
ous labor in the spring, besides vegetation will be 
much earlier. 2. W 
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ROCHESTER, AUGUST, 1842. 


AGRICULTURAL EXCURSION. 

By the invitation of several respected friends in 
Monroe and Livingston County, the editor has had 
the pleasure of passing a few days with some of the 
excellent farmers of the Genesee Valley. He grate- 
fully acknowledges their kindness and hospitality. 
He could not have had a more delightful excursion. 
He is never more at home than among the farmers, 
and truly enviable is the condition of the residents of 
this charming country. He has taken the liberty of 
adding some hasty and superficial observations made 
in this jaunt in reference to the agricultural condition 
of this region, which he trusts will give no offence, 
and which will be extended whenhe-has more room. 
They are given not from any conceit of their value— 
very far from this; but in the hope that they will call 
attention to the subjects adverted to, and elicit com- 
munications from those whose intelligence and expe- 
rience wouid greatly instruct the agricultural commu- 
nity. 





The Genesee Valley. 

The river Genesee rises among the high lands of 
Pennaylvaniain the neighborhood of the Susquehan- 
na. Winding its way among the mountains, it enters 
New York by the Southern side of Allegany county, 
passes into Livingeton county, which it divides lon- 
gitudinally nearly in the centre, and after traversing 
the whole breadth of Monroe county pours its rich 
tribute into Lake Ontario. At its ordinary level it 
presents an average breadth of only a few rods. Its 
course is remarkable for its windings and doublings- 
It has some rapids ; and it has at least six considera- 
ble falls, all within New York, of remarkable pictur- 
esqueness ; and at high water, of singular beauty and 
grandeur. Its rapid torrents, its brilliant cascades, 
its sweeping and in some cases its terrific floods, and 
its lofty and precipitous walls, rising for a considera- 
ble length of line to a height of 400 feet and present- 
ing in some instances, perpendicular cliffs of 600 feet, 
are objects.of attraction to menof taste, the geologist, 
and the curious traveller. In these respects they are 
surpassed inthe Northern United States only by the 
world’s wonder, the giant of the waters, Niagara. 

The river, atter successive leaps and rapids goon 
after leaving Allegany county, at Mount Morris be- 
comes a quiet and in low water a sluggish stream, 
bordering on each side meadows and alluvions of large 
extentand eminent fertility. At the village of Mount 
Morris the river may be said to enter the Genesec 
Valley. Here the flats begin, forming an extensive 
region of alluvial meadow, surrounded by hills of 
medium elevation and of easy and gradual ascent, 
presenting an expanse of an average width of more 
than two miles, as nearly as the eye would enable me 
to judge. A large portion of this land is cleared and 
under cultivation. It wastoa degree cleared when 
the whites first came into the country; and was a 
favorite resort of the Indians, whose judgment direct- 
ed them to select the most fertile as an instinctive taste 
Jed them to spots the most picturesque and beautiful. 
A considerable portion is still occupied by a deep and 
depse forest of extraordinary magnificence. The 
parts which are cleared, are adorned, or perhaps it 
might be properly said, left with excellent taste, as they 
were adorned in their original condition, with here 


and therea single tree of beautiful proportions, some- 
timesa belt of considerable length, and at other times 
a clump equally as grateful in their shade as they are 
exquisite in thcir form and foliage. The largest tree 
that has ever come under my observation, is an oak on 
the meadow of Mr. Wadsworth in Geneseo, being 
full cight feet in diameter, standing out in its majesty 
as the contemporary of other generations and the 
mute historian of departed centuries. Under its 
shade the imegination naturally reverted to days gone 
by and to the changes which have transpired during 
its long reign. The wild children of the forest, who 
were accustomed to gather under its spreading branch- 
es to celebrate their rude festivities or hold their coun- 
cils of war, have all departed; and the quiet and re- 
joicing herds, marking the progress of civilization and 
humanity, repose securely around it. The council 
fires are extinguisbed ; the deadly arrow no longer 
rustles among its boughs; and the warwhoop and 
shrieks of vengeance, which once filled these valleys 
with terror, have given place to the songs of harvest- 
home and the gentle and peaceful undulations of the 
village bell. Everywhere among these meadows, 
clad ina verdure of surpassing depth and richness, 
and waving with their golden harvests, cultivation has 
triumphed over the rudeness of nature, and art and 
skill and taste display their brilliant trophies. 

It was once asked what was the use of rivers, 
and the reply was, to feed canals with. Acting 
upon this assumption, the State has penetrated the 
whole of the Genesce Valley, from Rochester to Dans- 
ville, with.a canal, and availed themselves of the wa- 
ters of the -Genesce river to fill its banks. The line 
of passenger boats on this avenue are of the best de- 
scription. The canal from Rochester passes for some 
distance through an uncleared forest of extraordinary 
growth until presently it emerges into a highly fertile 
and cultivated country, and for its whole distance to 
Mount Morris, as far as we pursued it, intersected an 
agricultural country as zich as the eye could rst upon, 
and dotted all over with flourishing villages and the 
abodes of rural wealth and independence. Nothing 
seems wanting to render the picture perfectly enchant- 
ing but an expanse of water; and if nature had seen 
fit to spread out in this valley a lakelike that of Can- 
andaigua or Seneca, the imagination would have had 
no difficulty in recalling all the beauties and splendors 
of the primeval state. 

Tue Soit.—The soil of the country varies some- 
what in different places, but is throughout etrongly 
aluminous and calcareous. On the meadows or flats 
it is alluvial and full of vegetable mould, the wash- 
ings and gradual deposits of the hills, and so clayey 
as to be used with advantage for bricks. In seme 
cases on the uplands, it is so strongly clayey as to be 
cold and heavy, and unfavorable to any grain crop and 
difficult and discouraging inthe cultivation. The best 
soils are undoubtedly those of a gravelly nature; 
with clay enough to render them tenacious ; and full 
at the same time of small and finely comminuted 
stones, which are supposed to be limestone, though 
as well as I could learn no exact chemical analysis has 
been made in any case. This kind of soil prevails in 
Wheatland, Caledonia, York and other places, and is 
eminently productive. On Mr. Wadsworth’s farm 
in Geneseo, I founda marly substance composed of 
lime and clay, which readily effervesced with acids, 
indicating the presence of carbonic acid. In the hilly 
portions of Mount Morris, the crops were later than 
in the valley region, but promised most abundantly. 
Here, it was stated to me, no lime is found. These 
lands, however, have been much more recently 
brought under cultivation than those which I have be- 
fore adverted to. The best crop of wheat which I 
found in my whole journey, though by no means the 





most extensive, that which promised best in respect 1 





to its evenness, cleannees and fulness, was in this part 
of the country on the farm of James Conklin of 
Mount Morris. It was of the red chaff variety, 
None of these soils as yet, however, exhibit any dj. 
minution of their product, though in some cases the 
cropping is severe and often without manure, 

Crops.—The crops cultivated in the county are ql. 
most wholly wheat, onts, and grass. Wheat every 
where predominates, and is the article on which the 
farmers mainly depend for their cash returns. On the 
alluvial meadows herds-grass, red top and various 
mataral grasses prevail; on other lands, subjected 
oftener to the plough, clover is mainly cultivated, 

Of all the crops, wheat claims the principal atten. 
tion of the farmer. The average crop, as rate gl. 
most unanimously by the intelligent farmers whom | 
consulted, does not exceed twenty bushela, which is | 
certainly very much below what the land is capable | 
of producing. Where the error or deficiency lies, if 
error or deficiency exist, is not readily perceived; 
but if possible it is moat desirable that it should be as. 
certained. The quantity per acre of seed sownis 
about 1} or 14 bushel, and the general practice is to 
wash in brine, and lime the seed before sowing. The 
time of sowing is from the first to the 15th Septem. 
ber. One or two farmers spoke of the advantage of 
putting in their seed the last part of August. 

Much larger crops are sometimes obtained, and | 
saw several fields of large extent, which might safely 
be put down at thirty bushels per acre. Mr. Shef. 
fer near Scottsville, one of the earliest settlers in the 
country and the owner of a magnificent farm origi- 
nally of 700 acres, in Monroe county and intersected 
by the canal, in the early settlement of the country 
obtained from forty acres of land inasingle field, 2500 
bushels of wheat, which was at the rate of 623 bush. 
els per acre. Within afew yenre, Mr. Hall, in the 
centre of Wheatland, on 12 contiguous acres of land, 
obtained 648 bushels, or 54 bushels per acre. A neigh- 
bor of his, Mr. Blackmir, obtained in one case 68 
bushels per acre. 

Not having had the pleasure of an introduction to 
either of these farmers, I could not ascertain what 
particular circumstances of soil or culture enabled 
them to produce crops so extraordinary. No such re 
sults are matter of accident, or, as it is often termed, 
luck, and must ina great degree depend on some pe- 
culiar superiority in the condition, cultivation, or 
management of the soil. The best cultivation in 
England and Scotland produces 50 and 60 bushels of 
wheat to the acre. Now there is no eireumstance con- 
nected with our climate, soil or condition, which 
shauld prevent the wheat farmers in the Genesee val- 
ley from producing as much as can be grown by any 
farmer on any land in the world; and the difference 
between 20 and 50 and £0 bs. in the produce of a field, 
certainly deserves all consideration. The crops of 
Wm. Garbut of Wheatland, whose farm for its con 
dition and crops, strongly attraeted my attention, usu- 
ally average twenty-five bushels per acre. There cer- 
tainly is no reason why our friends Garbut or Harmon, 
two of the best farmers in the country, should allow 
themselves to be out done by any farmers in aay 
country. 

Mr. Harmon of Wheatland, has taken great pains 
in the cultivation of wheat, and made experiments 
with several kinds of wheat, baving cultivated them 
separately with a view to ascertain their comparative 
times of ripening, their hardiness, their proof against 
or freedom from injury either by insect, rust or mil- 
dew. He is still pursuing these experiments with 
greatcare. At the Monroe Agricultural show he ex- 
hibited twelve different kinds in grain and in sheaf, 
with a view to attract the attention of the farmers to 
this important subject. He has now growing several 
of the bald and bearded varieties, among which are 
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the Talavera, the Provence, the Virginia May, the 
Red Chaff, the Hutchinson and the Crate, besides 
others; and of the comparative result he has kindly 
promised a full account. 

He desires me likewise to say, that if farmers will 
apply to him for seed, they may rely upon that which 
is clean and genuine. Icanhave no doubt that this 
warranty may be entirely relied upon. 

Oats are here a remarkable crop. I have never 
seen heavier crops any where. The oat usually cul 
tivated is the common branching oat, and weighs 32 
pounds per bushel and yields ordinarily forty and up- 
wards of bushels per eacre. I saw one field of the 
Yartarian or Horse Mane oat, so called from the pan- 
icles hanging all on one side. This I think was at 
the Shaker settlement in Groveland, and in their cul- 
tivation usually yieided from 40 to 60 bushels per 
acre. The largest growth of the common oat I caw 
on the rich meadows of Mr. Cuyler in Leicester ; 
they were nearly five feet high throughout the field. 
Their yield, though it must be matter of conjection, 
would probably not be less than.60 to 60 bush-ls per 
acre. But by farthe best field of oats which came 
under my notice, was on the well managed farm of 
R. Harmon in Wheatland. It was the Scotch potato 
oat, weighing ordinarily 44 lbs. per bushel, and must 
gield a very large crop. This oat is said to degener- 
ate after the first year’s cultivation. It would be well 
to inquire what occasions this degeneracy. 

The amount of seed sowed is 2} bushels per acre. 


Mr. Harmon informed me that in one instance he ob-, 


tained forty bushe's from ]5 qts. sown. I found some 
farmers who were accustomed to sow three bushels 
per acre. The black oat is sometinres cuitivated, but 
J know no advantage which it has over any other. 

Rye appears to be scarcely cultivated here. I saw 
in my journcy only one field. Where as much wheat 
can be obtained as rye from the same extent of land 
and with no greater expense of cultivation, the supe- 
rior value of the wheat product leaves no ground for 
hesitation as to which to choose. 

Bartey.—Of Barley I saw many fields and some 
very heavy. The average yield stated to me was 28 
bushels. Wm. Garbut of Wheatland, gives me as 
the average product of his ficlds, forty bushels. He 
sows the double in preference to the four rowed bar- 
ley, and considers one bushel of barley as food for any 
stock, equivalent to a bushel of corn. Some cx 
tensive fielis on the Genesee Flats must yield more 
than forty bushels te the acre. The breweries in the 
country formerly created a large demand for barley, 
but the progress of temperance has greatly abated this 


demand. ’ ; 
Pras.—Peas are considerably cultivated, and under 


successful management yield forty bushels per acre. 
This, however, is an extraordinary yield. They are 
mainly cultivated for stock, the grain being quite 
equal to corn for sheep. and the haulm, when wel] 
saved, is as nutritious and as much relished as any 
long feed which canbe giventhem. A pea called the 
grass pea I found growing in two instances, in the one 
for the use of Bees, for which purpose it was sown 
broadcast and much esteemed ; in the other, as mat 
ter of experiment, in order to ascertain its yield ond 


its value, Itdid not promise much. 
Ixp1an Coxn.—This may be considered as a rare 


crop in the Genesee Valley, and the cultivation of it 
inferior, Mr. Wadsworth gave it as his opinion that 
the average yield was not over 25 bushels per acre ; 
but Mr. Bond, an experienced and intel!igent farmer, | 
stated that with good cultivation fifty and seventy-five 
bushels per acre might be had, and he bad himself 
known instances of 116 bushels per acre. Indian 
corn is evidently nota fayorite, and is fairly distanced 
by its great competitor, wheat. There may, in the 
condition ef the market and various local cireumstan- 


ces, be good reason for this ; but when the value of 
the grain and the value of an acre of well cured corn 
fodder are both considered, when sheep, or horses, or 
horned cattle are kept, J believe that the corn crop de- 
serves much more attention then ii receives. 

{ was surpriscd at the statement of Mr. Brooks of 
Brooksgrove in Mount Morris, that corn to use his 
own exprecsion will not grow there upon newly clear 
ed land even when it has been ‘burnt ever; and that 
the land must be sometime under cultivation before a 
crop of corn can be produced. This is contrary 
to almost universal experience in other places, 
where newly cleared and burnt land is considered 
highly favorable tocorn. I am ata logs to account for 
this, but I cannot demur to so high authority, Large 
crops of wheat are obtained here. The growth is 
principally oak on the high lands, with some sprink- 
ling of hickory; on the !ower and moist lands we find 
much rock maple and elm. 

PotaToEs are not largely cultivated. They are 
valuable for sheep ; but the present prices of pork and 
beef give no encouragement tv their cultivation for 
swine or caitle. That potatoes are much more valua- 
ble for shecp and cattle than ruta baga, I have no 
doubt; but as many bushels are not usually obtained 
on the same extent of land; and the care of preser- 
ving and the cost of seed, and the lebor of harvesting 
fayer strongly the cultivation of ruta baga in prefe- 
rence. 

Escucent Vecetastrs—In so hasty an excursion 
through the country and so superficial a view as was ' 
in my power, it would be presumptuous in me to 
speak with confidence on any subject connected with 
the husbandry of the country, or think to afford much 
knowledge in relation to it. 1 can only say that I 
saw but a single instance of the cultivation of e:culent 
vegetables for stock. This was on the farm of Mr. 
Garbut in Wheatland, who had several acres in car- 
rots, beets and mangel wartzel. I must leave it to 
some other occasion to discuss the pros and cons in 
relation to this matter. 

Of Fax, I saw only one field and that at the Sha- 
ker village in Groveland. It appeared well. The 
habits of this industrious people, who, asa general rule 
and as far as it can be done, produce and manufacture 
all tkeir own ciothing, lead them to the cultivation of 
flax, which is in a greet meseure abandoned by other 
farmers. This crop Tam persuaded might be culti 
vated to advantage by many farmers. Where 300 lbs 
of lint and fourteen bushels of seed can be obtained to 
an cre, and this is not uncommon ander good culti- 
vation, the crop will yield an ample compensation for 
its expence. (To be Continued.) 

Crops and Merkets, 

Througkout the whole country the crops of wheat 
and grass are represented as most abundant and fine. 
There are some small complaints of rust in some 
places, as indeed there always will be, but they are of 
little moment ; anda finer season for harvesting never 
was known. It has been almost uncxampled. 

Indian corn, likewise, which at first seemed likely 
to fail, is making rapid advarees, and promises a good 
crop. ‘The same with potatoes, barley, and all other 
products. 

The crops of wheat in Ohio and Michigan are like- 
wise as good aswas everknown. Tae price of wheat 
in Rochester cen hardly be considered as setiled or 
even fixed, as no new wheat has as yet come into the 
market. Some millers have expressed the opinion 
that it will begin at a dollar but soon go down to 75 
cents. j 

The Beef and Pork markets at New York and 
Boston remain without material change. Probably a 
much smalier quantity of pork will be made this sea- 
son than usual, and the prices for perk or for live hogs 











are not likely to recede trom their present position. 


Wools of a fine grade command only 25 cents; 
and in many cases only half of this is paid in cash, 
and the rest in cloths. The free importation of South 
American wool costing tess than 8 cents, and the rais- 
ing of wool on the Western Prairies, for which there 
arc large preparations, must keep prices down, tariff 
or no tariff, 

In the midst of the greatest plenty that ever fell to 
the lot of any country, we are crying our eyes out for 
distress; and the National cow, with a swimming 
pail of milk under her, seems determined to kick it 
all over. 





Prospect of prices of western agricultural products, 
—As over-production and a reduction of the currency 
have reduced the price of most manvfactured commo\'- 
ities, and steam is now employed on the prairies to 
drive the plough, it would be very strange if agricul- 
tural products (pork excepted) did not also decline in 
price. The cash received for a bushel of wheat, will 
now purchase in this village, 10 lbs. of good Rio cof 
fee, or 20 Ibs. of inferior N. O. Sugar. A pail of 
butter will exchange for a bundle of domestic calico 
and muslin, as large in bulk as the butter itself.-- 
Ought farmers to expect this unequal exchange of 
commodities to continue so much in their favor al- 
ways? 1 think not. 

Flour is now sellingin New York at $6 the barrel 
to export to England; if Great Britain has good crops 
this year, and there is no failure of crop on the conti- 
nent of Europe, nothing can prevent very low prices 
for flour in New York in one year from this time, but 
a failure of our own wheat crop, which is improbable, 
or a partial failure of our summer crops, which, trom 
present appearances, is very possible. In either case 
farmers must expect and prepare themselves for small 
profits, as high priecs from failure of crops is a calam- 
ity, which compels even the farmer to eat dear food. 
[t is common for farmers to complainof the low price 
of wool, yet wool is much lower in Europe than in 
the United Staies; the English manufacturer gets 
fine wool from the continent for 25 cts. a pound, while 
our manufacturers pay ourown farmers 40 cts for 
wool ef like grade. The fact is, what is a low price 
to an extravagant, expensive man or family, is a high 
price to those whose wants are fewer, who practice a 
better industry, ceonomy, and self-denial! In this 
reduction of profits and the consequent means of ex- 
penditure, who does not see a precious result, even to 
the farmer? Aska thriving. wealthy American lord 
of the soil what are his troubles; if he is honest, he 
will tell you it isthe effeminate habits and expensive 
wants of hischildren. With uninterrupted pecunia, 
ry success, where would these troubles end ? 

Waterloo, 8th June, 1842. B. We 





Protectize Tariff.—A farmer who writes in the May 
No. of the Northern Light, saye that a high tariff 
would ‘* make us farmers work harder to obtain the 
same amount of enjoyment,’’ and * protect our indus- 
try much in the same way that it would be protected 
by compelling us to resume the old fashioned wooden 
mould board, and throw aside the cast iron plough.” 
But the other side of the question is ably maintained 
in the same capital monthly—it has two sides. S. W 


Culture of Potatocs.—1t they are grown in a warm 
dry country, as between Syracuse and Buffalo, put 
no stable manure in the hill ; but if on cold Hemlock 
soil, where it rains or snows at least once a week, 
they may be covered in the hill with warm manure 
without any danger of burning up the tubers. Prov- 
idence is truly kind to such countries, in giving them 
grass and potatoes, such as would make a western vil- 
lager’s cow laugh, and his own mouth water. If they 


can’t grow gourd seed corn, neither can they even in 
their wet grounds, raise miasma enough to furnish a 
single case of fever and ague. 8. W. 
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On Miougiing in Green Sward for Wheat.== 
Green Vegetable Manure, and the Land 
made to enrich itself. 

Mr. Cotman—The objections of your correspon- 
dent ‘* Turnipseed,’’ page 106, be it observed, are en- 
tirely theoretical, the result of mere opinion. Notso 
Agricola’s remarka, page 6, for they realy avpear to 
be based upon experimental fact. Which are we to 
choose? 1 for my part have a guess, that our friend 
A. will bring hie harrow to work pretty smartly in 
this case, which will satiefactorily settle the question, 
it inleed such be not already done. Probability favors 
his observations, inasmuch as the mellowness of the 
soil ia at all times favorable to its fertility. The burn- 
ing influence of the sun upon land deprived of its nat- 
ural vegetable coating, is peculiarly impoverishing, 
and i: seems probable that the longer this unnatural 
exposure is kept up, and its surface varied by repeated 
and rough ploughings, the greater injury it sustains 
by summer heats, and the more need will there be 
for the mellowing ingredients of manure and other 
dressings. If the land be rolled and dressed to receive 
the seed aftera single ploughing, it is clear that the 
exposure of the whole body of the soil to the influence 
of the sun’a rays has not been so complete as in the 
former instance of repeated ploughing ; nothing more 
has been cone than ia requisite to destroy the former 
vegetation and prepare for the intended seed, which 
soon comes up and protects iteclf and the land from 
the parching heat by throwing out the blade that pro- 
tects the root. Now it will be obeerved with the slight- 
est attention, that of the three methods proposed, 
page 6, that by the first a good crop of clover was sac- 
riticed to begin with, and the subsequent ploughings 
served to perfect its destruction, together with such 
weeds as might have been present, and yet with all 
thie, plaster must be freely used; in the other two 
plans as before alluded to, the land was not exposed 
more than was requisite to destroy former vegetation. 

I mighi add more, but leave the subject to the dis- 
cuseion of abler individuals, and dismiss it with earn- 
est good wishes for the success of both parties. 

Yours reapectfully, J. W. 

Rochester, July 5, 1842. 

The suggestion of our correspondent that land suf- 
fers by exposure tothe sun without any vegetable 
covering, is very questionable and by no means an es- 
tablished philosophical tush. The soil undoubtedly 
gataers much of its fertility from exposure to heat, 
light andair. It suffers, however, when the vegeta- 
ble matter in it is brought to the surface, and there 
being decayed, may be said tobe evaporated instead 
of being retained as so much humus in the soil, 


S'nce the remarks in our last in relation to this 
subject, we have visited the farm of Mr. Cornell in 
Henrietta, Monroe Co., who has been in the habit, 
for the last five years, of ploughing only once for 
wheat and turning in a clover ley. His success in 
this practice is complete, and there is probably no 
farmer in Western New York, whose crops yield a 
higheraverage. By this process fallows are entirely 
abolished ; and his land is slwaya under a crop. 

We shall give in this paper an account of Mr, Kee- 
Jey’s experiment, to which we referred in our last, and 
some remarks made at alate meeting ot the Royal 
Agricultural Society on the same subject, where, by 
acurious coincidence, it is advised to sow mustard 
with a view to its being ploughed in, in order to enrich 
the ground.—Ed. 

On the Cultivation of Rye.-=John Keeley’s 
Statement. 
To the Trustees of the Essex Agricultural Society : 


GesttemrEn—Having for some years past been 
more than commonly successful in raising large crops 
of winter rye by a procesa of cultivation which I be- 
lieve ig entirely new ; 1 have been induced by the sug- 





sestion of some genilemen whose judvement I very 
wiuch respect, to submutior your Consideration 8 siate- 
ment of the mode of cultuie with the produce. And 
that the succees of the experiment this season. may 
not appear to be altogether accidental, it will perhaps 
be as well to communicate the result of the process tor 
the three or four previous years. 

The land on which tbe experiment has been con- 
ducted is situated on the Merrimack, about a mile and 
a half east of Haverhill bridge; and came into pos- 
session of my fatheria 1827. The soil is a sand, ap- 
proaching to loam as it recedes trom the river, Per- 
haps the term plain land (by which it usually passes) 
will better convey an idea of the quality of the soil. 
It is altogether too light for grass. ‘The crops we tind 
most profitaple to cultivate on it are winter rye, In- 
dian corn, potatoes, and to some extent turnips. Oats 
might probably be raised to advantage, were it not that 
the land is completely filed with the weed common- 
ly called charlock, which renders it entirely unfit for 
any spring crop, excepting such aé can be hoed. The 
crops of rye, On the neighboring soil of the same na- 
ture. vary I believe from seven or eight, to twelve or 
thirteen buslieis per acre, according to the cultivation 
and their approximation to the river. We usually 
raise on the land trom thirteen to thirty bushels of Jn- 
dian corn per acre. Potatoes are very good in quality, 
but the quantity is quite small; not sufficient to be 
profitable, were it not that_the laud is very caaily culti- 
vated. 

In the summer of 1827, we sowed three bushels of 
winter rye near the river, on about two acres of land, 
which produced twenty cight bushels. 

In 1828, we sowed four bushels on four acres of 
land running the whole extent of the plain from the 
river. This picce was sowed in the spring witb oats ; 
but they were completely smothered with charlock, 
and about the middle of June, the whole crop was 
mowed to prevent the charlock seeding. By about 
the middie of August, a second crop of charlock hav- 
ing covered the land, it was ploughed very carefully, 
in order completely to bury the charlock ; and then 
suffered to remain unul the 15th of September, when 
we began sowing the rye in the following manner. A 
strip of land about twelve yards wide was ploughed 
very evenly to prevent deep gutters between the fur- 
rows, and the seed iinmediately eown upon the furrow 
and harrowed in. Then another strip of the same 
width, and soon until the whole was tinished. We 
found the oat etubble and charlock entirely roted, and 
the land appeared asif it had been well manured, 
though none had been applied to this part, since it had 
bean in our possession. The rye sprung very quick 
and vigorously, having evidently derived great bene- 
fit from being sown and sprouted before the moisture 
supplied by the decaying vegetable matter in the suil 
hud evaporated to any considerable extent. This crop 
produced 133 bushels. 

In 1829, the charlock was suffered to grow on the 
land appropriated to rye, until it had attained its growth 
and was in full blossom. The land was then plough- 
ed very carefully and the charlock completely covered 
in. Ina short time a second crop appeared more 
vigorous than the first. This also was allowed to at. 
tain its growth, and then ploughed in as before. A 
third crop svon appeared, which of course was de- 
stroyed when the land was again ploughed for sowing 
about the middle of September. This piece of land 
was a parallel strip running from the river, and con- 
taining two acres. Two bushels of rye were sowed. 
The crop presented a remarkably promising appear- 
ance, and yielded seventy four and a half bushels. 


In 1830, the land appropriated to rye included near- 
ly all the lighter parts of the soil, and owing toa 
pressure of business was not attended to as we could 
have wished. It waa ploughed in the early part of the 
summer, But harrowing to destroy the wecds was 
substituted for the sezond ploughing. This, and the 
unusual blight which affected all the grain in this part 
of the country, led us to anticipate a small crop. It 
yielded however fifteen bushels to t'e acre. 

The land on which the crop of rye was raised the 
present season, had for the three or four previous 
years been planted with Indian corn. And owing to 
the extent of our tillage land, we have not been able 
to apply more than four or five loads of manure to the 
acre this season. The charlock was suffered to attain 
ite growth as usual; andon “he [ath and 19th of June 
it was carcfully ploughed in. The second crop was 
ploughed in on the 6th and 7th of August. On the 
14th and 15th of September it was sowed in the usual! 
manner, namely: a small strip of land was ploughed 
and the seed sown immediately upon the furrow and 
then harrowedin. Then ancther strip of land was 
ploughed, and 89 on until the whole was completed. 





One bushel per acre was sowed as usual. The seed 
was originaily obtained trom a@ farmer in this vicinity, 
and | suppose i@ sunilar to that which is generally 
used. We have never prepared our secd in any man. 
ner, but have directed our attention solely to the pre- 
paration of the land; and to this we attripute our suc. 
cess. Owing to the unnsual severity of the winter, 
the crop was considerably winter killed ; but recover. 
ed very soon in the spring, excepting in the midfur- 
rows. There, as the land lies very level, the water 
eettied and so completely destroyed the rye that they 
continned bare the whole season. This would of 
couree cause some diminution inthe crop; perhaps a 
bushel or two. The rye was reaped at the usual sea- 
son, and, as the weather was favcrable, immediately 
putinto the barn, The land contained one acre and 
thirteen rods, and yielded forty-six bushels and three 
pecks. A remarkably fine sample. 

In entering a claim for your premium, I would ask 
your attention particularly to the process of cultiva- 
tion. Itis, 1 believe, entirely new; and capable of 
general application. 

Sowing the seed immediately efter the plough, we 
consider very advantageous to the crop. The soil 
being then moist, causes the seed to spring immedi- 
ately, and gives a forwardness and vigor to the plants 
which they ever after retain. 

The process of ploughing in three crops of weeds 
before the seed is sown very much enriches the soil, 
lt would be altogether unnecessary to attempt to re- 
fute the notion, that by such a process nothing more 
is applied to the soil, than was before derived trom it. 
If one could not discover by the light which Chemis- 
try has shed upon the subjectof agricultu e, sufficient 
reasous for the contrary conclusion, observation, one 
would think, would be sufficient to convince any intel- 
ligent man of the fact. 

And here I would suggest that Ido not consider 
the experiment az we have conducted it, quite com- 
plete. ‘To render it more go, in the first place, in 
ploughing inthe weeds, I would not turn a furrow 
after the dew bad evaporated. I have no doubt but 
that a large portion of that fertilizing quality in the 
soil, which (during the summer months) is continual. 
ly exbaled trom the earth, is by the dew brought 
again within our reach, and it would be wise to avuil 
ourselves of the opportunity of again burying itin 
the soil. And in the second place, J would by all 
means use a heavy roller after each ploughing. It 
would fill all the cavities leit by tre plough, and by 
pressing the soil more closcly to the weeds, at once 
hasten their decomposition and very much retard the 
evaporation from the soil. 

But the land is not only very much enriched by this 
process. There is, I] conceive, no method by which 
it can be so effectually cleaned. Three times during 
tie seacon, afresh surface is presented to the atmos- 
phere, and each time, as the decaying vegetable mat- 
ter increases in the soil, 60 is the exciting cause aug- 
mented to make a more vigorous effort. We have in 
this manner gore over nearly all our land which is in- 
fested with charlock, and the diminuuon of the weeds 
is quite sufficient to warrant the expectation, that in a 
few ) ears it may be comparatively eradicated. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN KEELY. 

Haverhill, Sept. 22, 1832. 

The subjoined s:atemcnt was made at a meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural Society in Eng!and on firat 
of June last. It is nota little remarkable that thia 
experiment of Mr. Cawston so strongly confirms the 
resultsof Mr. Keeley’s experience. These cases are 
among the most striking on record of the value of 
plongking in green manure ; and show that the means 
of enriching the soil at a trifling expense are within 
the reach of every farmer. 

Vegetable Manure. 

Mr. W. W. Cawston, of Worlington, near Milden- 
hall, in Suffolk, transmitted the following result of his 
experience in the ploughing in of green crops—*‘ | am 
not aware that the attention of the agricultural world 
has been drawn to the following process, which I have 
had many opportunities of secing tried with the most 
decided and beneficial effects in this neighborhood. 
When trefoil has been seeded, clover or other layers 
failed, peas or tares grown, or a clean summer fallow 
made for wheat, inthe middle of August, or there. 
about, skeleton-plough, or plough very fla', and sow 
a peck of white mustard ceed (sinapeis alba) per acre; 
harrow in with light drage, clean off any graces or 
rubbish ; and as soon as it is well up, top dress with a 
light ccat of farm-yard dung (say 6 or 8 loads of 32 
buehels). In 6 or 8 weeks a very heavy, fibrous, lux. 
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uriant crop will be ready to be ploughed in for wheat 
assvon as the flowers are beginning to open. This 
operation may be easily accomplished when the plant 
has risen 3 or 4 feet high, by attaching a chain to the 
head and handle of the plough, which will complete- 
ly draw it all into the furrow, and the following land 
buries it neatly. A large supp'y of vegetable manure 
is thus cheaply obtained, and the eeed costs now about 
9s. 6d. per peck ; while the mustard, if wanted, is 
excellent feed for ewes at tupping time. If any fur- 
ther directions should be deemed useful, [ shall at ail 
times be most happy to supply any iniormation I may 
possess.”” 





We give with the greatest pleasure the subjoined 
communication, quoted from the New England Far- 
mer of the 23d of March, first, because of its intrinsic 
value and interest; and next, because of the source 
from which it comes, Morrill Allen of Pembroke, 
Mass., one of the most practical, intelligent, and suc- 
cessful farmers in the country. We take the liberty 
to jog his elbow as ours is every day jogged, to remind 
him that the time is short, that what ice do we must do 
quickly; and that he is bound on every principle of 
duty and humanity to let the world have the hencfit of 
his rich experience before he leaves it, especially as he 
is now taken out of the yoke. It may not seem very 
becoming for us to catechise an old friend in this way; 
but we hope he will remember that five hundred 
miles makes no difference in the affections; the chain 
of friendship disdains all distance and reaches alike 
from pole to pole and fromearthto Heaven From the 
latter place, however, agricultural communications will 
not be so direct as here, excepting in the form of dew 
and rain and air and ten thousand other blessed influ- 
ences, but not in the way of pen andink. This is 
confined to earth; do therefore let us hear from him 
while here; and we will listen as reverently and as 
gratefully as if, as we have often done, we were guests 
at his hospitable board, or warming our fect (we can- 


not say smoking the pipe of friendship, that we never, 


do but figuratively) at his kitchen fire.—-FEd. 
Leather Shavings for Manare, 

Mr. Evrrorn—One of your correspondents inquires 
what is the value of acord of leather shavings «esti- 
tute of oil. We should suppose it would be dificult 
to finda cord of those shavings, in any manufactory. 
entirely void of oil. There may, however, be opera- 
tions exclueively in sole leather, which wou!d produce 
them. Wecan speak only of ihe ellicacy of the shav- 
ings in the shops of the shoemaker and currier. The 
oil in those shavings ia no doubt a powerful ingredient, 
but cannot be powerful enough to produce more than 
asmall portion of the effects witnessed. ‘The gelatine 
of skins would be generally admitted to be a very ef- 
fective manure ; this quality may seem Jost in the econ- 
version of ekins into leather, and there may be so firm 
a combination of gelatine with tannin, as to dely the 
power of the chemist to educe from the leather any 
thing strongly reeembling the original qualities of the 
skin. The laboratory of nature, however, will often 
show results which that of the chemist cannot. The 
supposed insolubility of leather shavings should not 
operate as an objection against the use, more than the 
same supposition des against the application to land 
of the bair and hoofs of animals, feathers and wool, 
which by general consent rank amoug the most pow- 
erful of manures. . 

_ We did not sit down to write a dissertation, but to 
givea narration of facts. Forty years ago, we pur- 
chased a stnaill farm of ashoemaker, who had cast the 
shavings from his shop by the roadside or in the cor- 
ners of lots. Our first object was to clear away those 
unsightly heapa. We carried them into the fields, be- 
lieving if the leather could do no good, the vegetable 
substances would, which time bad incorporated with 
it. Every field on which these heaps were spread, 

me remarkably productive ;—so much s0 as to ex- 
cite the admiration of neighbors. And something 
might have been ascribed to ingenuity in cultivation, 
which was due rather to the energy of old leather. 
This early, and in some degree accidental success, 
(for thén we had neither read nor thought much on 
subjects connected with agriculture, ) induced us to be 
very saving of ecraps of old leather, we have been in 
the habit of cutting up old shoes and boots and spread- 
ing them on fields, and always think there is an am- 
ple remuneration for the labor bestowed. It will be 





' . 
| perceived there has bcen no course of experiment: 


which could qualify us to give definite answers to al 
the questions of ‘‘ Inguirer.”’ We think, however, 
that leather shavings are a good dressing for almost 
any description of soil; that they w Il assist in the 
growth of nearly every c!ats of plante, perhaps more 
from preparing the soil for vigorous action than direct 
influences. We think three cords sufficient for one 
dressing of an acre, and be'ieve the ultimate results 
of such a dressing would be greater than a dressing ol 
six ccrdsof the richest barn manure. 
M. ALLEN. 
Pimbroke, March, 18412. 


From the Mark Lane Express 

Beneficial Effects of Bran as Manure for 

Turnips. 

Sirn—aA letter appeared in the ‘ Farmer’s Maga- 
zine’? of last year, giving the analysis of bran, (the 
husk of wheat) and recominending the farmers to try 
it as asubetiwte for bones and ether mauures; anc 
when tried ag an experiment in competition with other 
manures, that the result of euch experiment should be 
reported through some of the journals tor the benefit 
of his brother agriculturist. With this request I am 
willing to comply. After losing two crope of Swedes 
successively in a field that had been drilicd with ashes, 
I noticed the Ictters on this subject, and de:ermined 
on drilling tweniy-five strikes per acre of pollard, (ibe 
finer portion of bran) with the turnip sed over one- 
halt of the field; the result proved that when the men 
were put in to hoe the turniys, they fancied the field 
had been eown at twice, and at an interval of two 
weeks ; 60 great was the diflerence in the early growth 
—e most desirable point, as is assists their getting out 
of the range of the fly: this marked and sensible dif. 
ference was always apparent throughout their growth, 
and at the maturity of tne crop. There was as nearly 
es could be estimated an increased produce of une- 
third more in weight of turnips per acre, which must 
have arisen wholly ‘rom the pollard, as in all other re- 
epects tie field and its treatment were alike. 

The experiment has been to my mind so conclusive 
and eatielactory, that [ intend drilling some quantity 
this year, and chall also try it with other crops besides 
turnips where the land is not in high condition. It 
can be easily carried back by the farmers when deliv- 
ering co n to their respective milicre, therefore with- 
out any cost er expense of transit ; itis now selling at 
about 4/, 10s. per ton, which is cheap for the benefit 
received when compared with tbe cost of bones, 
about 101. or 122, per ton, which makes it the more 
desirable. I would not recommend so much as six 
ewt. being used toan acre, but any quantity from six 
cwt. to five cwt. per acre, which would be ata cost of 
manure of about Il. 2s. 6. per acre for an increase of 
one-third more in produce. Should others follow, as 
I have done, the recommendation given in the letters 
before alluded to, it would only be fulfilling the duty 
we owe one another to report the result, more espe- 
cially if it should prove favorable as in the above in- 
stance. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM MONK, 

Midhurst, Sussex, April 14. 


Garden Seeds.--Why don’t seedsmen mark the 
year on their papers of seed, in order that the retailer 
may not impose old seed on the customers? nothing 
is so provoking, particularly in a backward season like 
this, as, after waiting three weeks, to find no beets or 
onions outof ground. If the doctrine that “ honesty 
is the best policy,’’ will apply to one trade more than 
another, itis to that of a seedsman—many of my 
neighbors who are not pinching of a 6d, now raise 
their own sced to avoid being cheated. Onion eeed 
wants much soaking. Ss. W. 








Onondaga Salt.—The salt inspector at Salina has 
turned the tables upon the Albany Cultivator, for say- 
ing that ‘large quantities of lime were used in the 
adulteration of salt.”” Had the Cultivator said a little 
lime was used to discolor the red oxide of iron which 


colored the salt, he would have nailed the inspector to 
the counter. Ss. W. 


Indian Corn.—At the moment when the tempe- 
rance reform is doing away with the use of corn as 
the basis «f alcoholic drinks, man has discovered ‘be 
invaluable secret of turning the stalk into sugar, at a 
far greater profit to the agriculturist, if report is true, 
than can be realized from the ripened grain, &. W. 


Asparagus Bed. 

To J. S. who inquires what is the best mode of 
making and cultivating an Asparagus Bed, we answer 
that the whole affair, which was once hidden in mye- 
tery or rather involved a very complicated procces, is 
now as simple as the simplest operation in husbandry, 

Sow your seeds in a nursery bed in drills and keep 
them clean of weeds the first year. The next year 
prepare your bed by trenching the ground fourteen to 
eightcen inches deep, always keeping the top soil up- 
permost ; or, if the bed is to be a large one, by trench 
ploughing, that is by passing twice in the same furrow 
with a plough, the second time with a plough without 
a mould board, or a subsoi! plough ; and manure the 
ground as highly as poesib’e. After it is well prepar- 
ed, make trenches with a epade or plough about eight 
inches deep and two feet apart; place your plants of 
one years growth in these trenches; putin upon the 
plants two or three inches of good well rotted cr com- 
posted manure and cover them fully with dirt. Get 
the fairest and largest kinds of roots for planting. 
Keep the beds entirely clean from weeds, They may 
be cut the third year from the seed; and in cutting 
the plants, cui them obliquely about an inch below the 
surface. Cover the bed, if convenient, annually, in 
the fell with stable manure two cr three inches thick ; 
in the spring dig it with a dung fork about six inches 
deep, and rake the bed clean. These directions will 
almost insure euceces. If you desire early asparagus, 
sccure a warm and sheliered spot. Some persons re- 
commend, as asparagus is a maritime plant, the ap- 
plication of salt to the bed. A ema!l amount mixed 
with the manure or scatiered upon the bed would prob- 
ably be bencficial. Asparagus well cooked, is one of 
the earliest and best of vegetables. 





Manufacture of Paper. 

Mr. Diercey, a paper manufacturer of Ghent, Las 
discovered that the refuee cuds of asparagus make ex. 
cellent paper, at half the expense of paper trom rege; 
and that a stil greater economy is obtained by mixing 
the pulp of asparagus with that of the beet root — 
Eng. paper. 





Insurance against Damage to Standing Crops 
by Liail >tonms, 

In France, and some other countries of the conti- 
nent, companies forthe Insurance of Agriculturists 
froin loss through the destruction of standing creps by 
hail-storme have long been established, and have prov- 
ed of great utility. Jn England, happily, our ripen- 
ing harvests are not so frequently exposed to injury 
{rom such causes, but, nevertheless, it ia the part of 
prudence to guard sgainet even improbable danger, 
when the cust istrifling. Men do not ineure their 
houses trom fire because they expecta visitation from 
the devouring element, but simply as a meucure of 
wise preeaution against a possible casualiy.—New 
Farmer’s Journal. 





Feeding Cattle on Carrots, 
To the Editor of the Doncaster Chronicle. 
Carlion Hall, Feb. 9, 1842. 


Sin— Noticing a question in your last week's Chro- 
nicle, on Feeding Cattle on Carrots, being a means of 
bringing on the Opthalmia, I beg to eay, we bave 
been in the practice of feeding cattle with carrots 
very freely, more particularly milch cows, and have 
never had any thing of that disease amungst them, 
generally being very bealiby, and I certuin!y consider 
them very healthy food for cattle and horses. _When- 
ever they are amirs I generally order them a few car- 
rots. 

Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 
W. BRADLEY, 
Steward to R. Ramsden, Esq. 

N. B. I wish to further observe, 1 have never 
found anything to produce so sweet milk and butter 
as carrots. 





Crater in the Sun. 

Something extraordinary 1s at this moment poe | 
in the sun; a sort of crater is perceived in it, whic 
emits clouds of smoke that spread over a portion of 
its surface like an enormous moveable spot.— Brussels 
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Wood's Plough. 

With the general aim of the subjoined remarks we 
entirely concur ; and we are in the same situation as 
to a knowledge of the grounds on which the decision 
of the Court rested as the writer is. An entirely dif- 
ferent impression from what he seems to have in this 
matter has been given to us; as we learnt from one 
of the counsel engaged in the cause, that it was de- 
cided on its actual merits, and on the ground, which 
the Jury at least supposed to have been made out, that 
Wood was not the original inventor of the improve- 
ment on which his patent depended. We should 
with extreme reluctance do his memory the slightest 
injustice ; and should be very glad if some of our 


correspondents would set us right in the case —Ed. 
For the New Genesee Farmer 


The late decision of the Supreme Court at Canan- 
daigua, or rather the reports of that d: cisjon may in- 
duce many to regard the inventor of Wood's Plough 
in a different light from what he justly merits. Not 
peing present nor having seen a full report of the trial, 
I cannot judge so well ss some others, but I under- 
stand the patent was chiefly set aside on the ground 
of legal technicalities, and not because Wood was not 
in reality the inventor. So faras he is in real equity 
entitled to the thanks of his country for the great ben- 
efit he has conferred upon it, cannot be affected by 
testimony of hasty observers, given entirely on mem- 
ory of thirty years standing, which there is every rea- 
son to believe is founded in mistake, or by the fac; 
that he delayed one year in getting a patent. No one 
denies that it was by his perseverance and talent that 
the cast iron plough was introduced into general use, 
and that this, together with the great improvement he 
made in it, has been the means of effecting a grenter 
revolution in the agriculture of the United States than 
all the improvements in other agricultural implements 
and machines for the last twenty years put together. 
At the time he obtained his patent, no one thought of 
denying his right to it; but instead of this, his oppo 
nents endeavored to show that his plough was of no 
valve. Butas soon as he had triumphed over this op- 
position, and its real worth could be no longer doubt- 
ed, his fellow-citizens commenced depriving him of 
the advantages he had thus obtained with go much 
labor and expense, with a very few exceptions, and 
the rest of his life was one ineffectual struggle to main- 
tain what he supposed the law of his country had real- 
ly given him. 

The history of American Inventors, almost with- 
out exception, affords but a melancholy picture. 
Robert Fulton brought successfully into use a machine 
which has indeed conferred wonderful advantages 
upon the country and the world ; yet he was opposed 
on every Land, and attempis were by no means want- 
ing to deprive him of the honor of the invention, by 
showing the prior claims of others—but who doubts 
to whom the right ‘belongs? Eli Whitney, by the 
construction of the cotton gin, conferred wealth on 
the Southern States to the amount of millions on mil- 
lions ; yet his life wasa constant succession of vex- 

tions and disappointments in maintaining the validi- 

ty of hia patent; and so great was the opposition he 
had to encounter, and so little relief could he get from 
courts of law, that on one ovcasion he found it almost 
impossible to prove that his machine had ever been 
used in the state, while one could at that moment be 
beard within a short distance of the court house door. 
Yet it is doubtful, considering the constant and multi, 
farious uses of the plough, if even the steamboat and 
cotton gin together, have conferred nearly the rea! 
benefit on the country, which the cast iron plough bas 
done. 

These remarks are not made from any selfish mo- 
tives, as the writer is in no wise interested in the mat- 
ter however remotely, but merely from a desire to 


‘ 


have justice done to the memory of a man who, in” 
stead of abuse, deserves the lasting thanks of all his 
countrymen. A CITIZEN. 
Cranberry Rake. 
(Extract from a letter.) 

‘In your March number article, ‘* Cranberries’’ is 
mentioned a Rake by which a man can gather 50 or a 
100 bushels of Cranberries per day. Such a rake 
would be of great value here, and I hope you will pro- 
cure a drawing or description of it, that will enable 
us to make it.”” J. M. L. 

The Cranberry Rake which he inquires after, is a 
very simple instrument, made ina form of wiich we 
givea view. 








It has curved teeth about fourtcen inches in length 
made thin and set s9 closely together that the berries 
will not escape through them, and sides with a board 
about the thickness of a shingle or } of an inch. The 
teeth are made of hickory. We give the dimensions 
from mere sight and notmeasurement. They are for 
sale at the excellent and extensive Agricultural Ware 
House and Secd Store of Messrs. Jos. Breck & Co., 


Boston. The price cannot be much, but we do not 


know what it is. 





On Ploughing and Fallowing for Wheat. 

Dear Sin :—I perceive that the sabject of summer 
fallow is agnin attracting amorg our farme’s, serious 
attention, and well it may—for the loss of the use of 
wheat land for the half of the time is a serious draw- 
back upon the farmers profite—and that is not his 
only loss in consequencc—the sun shining upon the 
naked surface of the land, during the hot summer 
months seriously injures it—and a continued use of 
the practice, would after a few years entirely ruin it. 
But fortunately nature ever mindful of the improvi- 
dence of man—sends forth upon the surface various 
vegetable productions, which serve as a carpet for the 
protection of the soil—even weeds do some good for 
that purpose. 

Summer fallows and the loss of the land in conse- 
quence, and a remedy therefor, has for a long time at- 
tracted my attention and observation, and some prac 
tical operations have materially assisted me in the in- 
vestigations, 

Of all the operations of the farmer, ploughing is first 
in importance, and unless it is performed in the beat 
possible manner, no very large crop need be expected; 
and the inquiry is abroad, cannot a good crop of wheat 
be obtained by once plovghing the ground, and that 
too alter the crop has been taken off, either by hay or 
pasturage, I think it can be done, provided it is pro- 
perly managed. But this is certain, that if a farmer 
undertakes the course witha common plough, one 
span of horses or one yoke of oxen, and it is turned 





up rather shallow, as that strength of team necessarily 








must do—with the greater part of the furrows set up 
edgewise, instead of being laid flat and his furrows so 
narrow, that no anima: can walk straight forward in 
one without reeling out, sometimes on one side and 
then on the cther, the plough following the cattle, 
sometimes in the right place, but oftener in the wrong, 
to the great discomfort of the ploughman as well ag 
his team—that no crop of wheat can be expected with 
such management—the wheat will be choked under 
that kind of ploughing with very foul stuff, and the 
little wheat you get will not pay for the labor expend. 
ed—and with such ploughing as we see frequently 
about the country, it is indeed a wonder that a crop 
of wheat is ever obtained even after three such 
ploughings. 

No ploughman with the best of ploughs can make 
good work on grassy land unless there is sufficien, 
width of furrow for the animal to walk in it steadily 
and with ease to himself. 

But the grand question is, what must be done to 
insure a good crop after bay or pasturage with but one 
ploughing? And on smooth land as most of the 
land now is, by repeated fallowing? To accomplich 
so desirable an object, the first thing necessary, is to 
obtain a plough of sufficient capacity to turn a furrow 
at least ten inches deep and fifteen inches wide, and 
turn it flat over, if twelve inches deep and eighteen 
inches wide so much the better—and team strong 
enough to draw it that will give an abundance of 
earth above the sod to be pulverised, and be prepared 
for a large crop of wheat. 

A guage wheel to the plough is not only convenient 
but useful in such ploughing—the extra expence at: 
tending it, over that of common and narrow furrows 
is not so great as would appear at the first look, to cut 
az much at two furrows as you otherwise would at 
three furrows, will be found nearly to make up the 
difference in the expense of the two modes. 

Icannot hardly tell why; but the first time the 
ground is managed in this way, a good crop is genes 
rally obtained, but not a very large one—whether it is 
owing to its not receiving a proper degree of pulveriza. 
tion the new parts of the sod not being sufficiently 
divided, I cannot say,although it must be rich enough, 
from what most people may have observed in making 
excavations. But the second time the operation is 
gone through with, and ever after if rightly managed, 
a large and heavy crop may be expected, with buta 
light expence in preparing the ground—for less 
strength of team will do the ploughing from what it 
took the first time. 

Iam fully of opinion that the land to be kept up 
good and not allowed to deleriorate and to be the most 
profitable to the farmer in along run, ought not to be 
put into wheat ofiener than once in three years—be 
thickly seeded with grass seed the next spring after 
sowing, a fine lot of after growth wiil probably be 
obtained in the fall after the wheat is ofl—the follow- 
ing year seeded principally with clover, with a small 
proportion of other grasses, and well plastered, an 
abundance of hay and pasture may be obtained ; the 
next year the best of hay may be cut from it, or pas- 
tured if preferred—and the same season again plough- 
ed and sown witha prospect of a first-rate crop— 
and if manure is liberally made and saved on the farm 
and applied to the hoed crops, regularly to each part 
of the farm until each part of the farm obtain its 
share of the manure, the cultivator will find his farm 
in high order—and it will be bis own fault if his pock- 
eta are not well supplied. One-third of a good wheat 
farm managed in this way, may be sown to wheat 
every year, and more stotk kept upon it, than can be 
kept on any exclusive grazing farm that can be found 
in this country. JT am respecfullv sir, 


Yours &c. THOMAS TUFTS. 
Le Roy, July 9, 1842. 
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The two following letters ought to have appenred 
in the June number of the Farmer, but did not reach 
us eeasonably. We hope they will attract the atten- 
tion which they deserve ; and should be very happy 
to hear from the writers of them as often as they find 
it convenient to favor us. Qur friend W. B, will as- 
suredly give the desired information respeeting To- 
mato Figs. 

Various Inqiiries.--Stearine from Lard and 

Gil from Corn Meal, 

Mr, Cotman—lIt is with pleasure I acknowledge 
the great satisfaction as well as instruction I reccive 
from reading your invaluable paper. Your April No. 
is particulatly gratifying, and is calculated to fill the 
mind with a deep interest, particularly the notice you 
have taken of the Report of the Commissioner of 
Patents, Mr. Ellsworth. But I could wish that some 
of your correspondents would make themselves re- 
sponsible by signing their names to their communica- 
tions. Much more confidence, 1 think, would be 
placed by your readers in communications thus sus 
tained, and the editor would be troubled with none 
but such, as the authors at least considered worth 
printing. A plain, simple statement of all the facts 
relating to the subject, is what is wanted, and if that 
is fortified by a responsible name, so much the better. 
No words (unless explained) should be made use of 
but such are to be found in common school dictiona 
ries, for our farmers are not all brought up at the feet 
of Gamaliel. 

Inthe last No. of your paper, is a communication 
signed ‘* W. B.”’ headed ‘“ Tomato Figg, ,’ describ- 
ing their valuable and luscious qualities, and stating 
them to be within the reach of almost every man, and 
stating also, that in their preparation the medicinal 
qualities of the fruit were concentrated. Very well, 
eo far, so good. But why stophere? Why not tell 
us how to prepare the ** Tomato Figs’’? He would 
then have done us areal service, and for one, if on 
trial [ had found he had told us the truth, I would 
have hailed him asa benefactor. Butl hope he will 
take up the subject again, and tell the whole story, 
end, by way of setting a good example, put his name 
to it. 

I mention these things, not for the purpose of carp- 
ing or finding fault, but to show that we farmers want 
facts more than speculation. We want truth, the 
whole truth, and if possible, nothing but the truth 
upon subjects communicated tous. An imperfect or 
erroneous statement of facts, sometimes injures the 
circulation of an Agrieuliural paper more thanif the 
space occupied by it had been left blank. 

Stearine from Fixed Oils, or Oils obtained from the 
secds of Plants. 


“The chemical nature of soap has of Inte years 
“been elucidated by the labors of M. Chevreul. 
“This chemist has found that fixed oils of fats are 
“not pure proximate prineiples, but consist of two 
‘* substances, one of which 1s solid at common tem- 
“ peratures, while the other is fluid. To the former 
“he has applied the name of Stearine (suet) and to 
“the latter Elaine (oil). Stearine is the chief ingre- 
* dient of euet, butter and lard, and is the cause of 
“their solidity, whereas oils contain a greater pro- 
“portional quantity of elaine, and are consequently 
“fluid. These principles may oe separated from one 
‘another by exposing fixed oil toa low temperature 
‘and pressing it when congealed, between foids of 
“‘bibulous (absorbing) paper. The stearine is chus 
‘obtained in a separate form, and by pressing the 
‘‘bibulous paper under water an oily matter ‘s pro- 
“cured which is elaine in a state of purity.’”’—Tur- 
ner’s Elements of Chemistry, 4th American Edition, 
Jrom 3d London Edition, Philadelphia, 1832. p. 485. 


Query.—{s or is not this process the same with that 
practiced in Alton, Ill., for extracting Stearine trom 
the Oil of the Castor B:an, of which candles is made?”’ 

Again, Stearine from Lard. 


“The method or preparing stearine and elaine 
“from the vegetable oils has been already described 


‘¢ (page 485) and the same process which originated 
*¢ with M. Braconnot, is also applicable to hog’s lard 
** This protess by which M. Chevreul obtains these 
‘¢ principles,is by treating hog’s lard in successive por- 
*¢ tions of hot alcohol. The spirit in cooling deposits 
‘the stearine in the form of white christaline needles, 
‘¢ whith are brittle and have the aspect of wax, fuse 
‘readily when heated, and are insoluble in water. 
“The alchoholic solution, when evaporated, leaves 
‘¢an oily fluid which is elaine.’’—ibid, p. 544. 

Here are two methods of procuring Stearine from 
Lard, of which, according to Mr. Eilsworth's teport, 
candles ate made worth 25 or 30 cents per pound, and 
one by which the same substance is obtained from veg- 
etable oils for the same purpose. Whether cither of 
them is the best that can be devised, remains to be 
seen. I hope we shall hear more on the subject. 


But the subject in Mr. E’s. repor', or 60 much of it 
as you have noticed in your poper, appears to me to 
be the most extraordinary, and if the results of Mr. 
Webb’s experiments and the deductions drawn from 
them by Mr. Ellaworth are not deceptive, will un- 
doubtedly prove of great importance to the people of 
the Northern and Western parts of the United States. 

Mr. E. does not give us particulare, but says ‘‘a 
minute account of these experiments can be furnished 
if desired.’’ I hope you will desire it, and also pub- 
lish it. Let us have facts; thercis still immense room 
for facts inthe science, yes, science of Agriculture. 
We have not yet learned even its first rudiments. 

Oil from Corn Meal. 

IT am informed that Oil from Corn Meal is obtained 
by a mercantile firm in this state to a very considera- 
ble extent. I[ am told they are largely in the distilling 
business, and purchase large quantitiesof corn and 
obtain the oil from the meal while in a state of fer- 
mentation, by skiming. The meal is afterwards dis 
tilled, by which operation, as my informant said, the 
oil they saved was clear gain above that of other dis- 
tillers. I presume thie is the company to which Mr. 
E. refers in his report, as wishing for the privilege of 
supplying the light houses on the Lakes with oil. 

Our fruit trees are now in full blossom, and the 
earliness of the senson keeps the owners in constan, 
fear that a frost may come and disappoint their best 
hopes. Theman who can deviee come cheap meth- 
od, within the reach of common farmers, whereby 
orchards could be protected from early frosts, would 
deserve well of his country. It is a subject which I 
hope your correspondents will take into considera. 
tion. Yours &c. 

J. CROCKER. 
Wooster, Ohio, 1842. 





Mr. Cotmax—In your May number of the Gen- 
esee Farmer I discovered an article headed ‘‘ Sugar 
from Indian Corn and Stearine from Lard.”’ On 
reading the article I was much disappointed in not 
receiving any information on the method of obtaining 
Stearine from Lard. For the past two months I have 
devoted some time and pains to the investigation of 
the best method of obtaining stearic, margaric and 
oleic acids, and st: arire and oleine from lard and tal- 
low. The method which 1 found to be the best for 
obtaining the above acids from lard and tallow, is this : 
boil the fat in water for four or five hours, with a suf 
ficient quantity of lime to form an earthy soap. Du- 
ring this process, the clements of the fat are so ar- 
ranged as to fourm the acids, which combine with the 
alkaline carth and form with it their respective salts. 
These salts or earthy soap is decomposed ina large 
quantity of water by sulphuric acid ; the acids being 
thus liberated, rise to the top of the water, which, 
when cold, is to be taken off, shaved fine, and then 
subjected to strong pressure, when the oleic acid will 
run off in a substance resembling oil, and leaves the 


very much resembling spermnaceti, which, when made 
into candles, I found to be disposed to melt and run 
down ; this, however, might be owing to its not being 
sufficiently preesed, as the press which I had was not 
very good. 
It the process which you referred to in your last 
number is any thing like the foregoing, it is the fore- 
mentioned acids that are obtained by it and not tho 
siearine and oleine, os you there stated, The stearine 
and oleine are obtained by a different process. Ihave 
tried eeveral experiments for the purpose of obtaining 
them, but as yet am not satisfied with the results. 
From what investigation I have made on the subject, 
I think Ican soon satisfy myself with a process for 
obtaining them. 
My object in writing to you is to obtain information 
on the subject. If you havea pamrbliet on the sub- 
ject you can spare, I wish you would eend me one. If 
not, be so good as to write me those things that are 
practical. Yours &c. 

JOHN McLEAN, 

Jackson, Michigan, 1842. 

P. S. The process which I have given you in 
part in this letter, was patented in England in the 
year 1829), J. MeL. 

We have sent the pamphlet of the National Agricul- 
tural Society to J. McL., and hope it has Leen recei- 
ved. 

Cattle Shows, Fairs,and Ploughing Matches. 

We subjxina notice of the times of holding the 
several Agricultural Fairs, which come within our 
knowledge, within the district where our paper prin- 
cipally circulates, ard shail keep it in until the tin.ca 
arrive. We shall be obliged to the Secretaries of the 
different Agricultural Socicties in New York, Ohio, 
New England and Canada, if they will give us (post 
pnid) the notices of their respective faire. 

New York State Fair, Albany, Sept. 28 and 29, 
Monroe County ‘* Rochester, Oct. 13 and 14. 
Ontario * «Canandaigua, Oct, 12and 13. 





Genesce ‘ ‘* Batavia, Oct. 20 and 21. 
Wayne ‘* ‘* Palmyra, Sept. 5and 6 
Livingston ‘ ‘* Geneseo, Oct. 4and 5. 
Oneida ‘* s* ~~ Rome, Oct. 11 and 12. 
Seneca ‘ ‘* Waterloo, Oct. 20 and 21. 
Tompkins ** ‘+ Tihaca, Oct. 6 and 7. 
Onondaga ‘* “« Syracuee, Oct. 5 and 6. 
Jefferson ‘ “© Watertown, Sept. 15. 

Caynga * ‘© Auburn, Oct. 12and 13. 
Oswego ‘* ** Oswego, Oct. 5. 

CANADA. 


Durham, Bowmanville, Oct. 18. 
Northumberland, Grafton, Oct. 12th. 


Orer-Production.—It would seem .hnt whateve 
can be produced by the steam engine power-loom and 
other improvements in machinery, has been generally, 
and in some articles of manufacture, sadly overdone 
in Europe and the United States; but this only adds 
to the farmer’s comfort and wealth, as whatever de- 
pends solely on the hands, the plough, or the team, is 
not depressed pro rata in price and demand. When 
Isee a farmer’s wife exchanging a pail of butter, a 
basket of eggs, and a badly skimmed cheese, for cali- 
co and muslin enough to clothe all her children, while 
her husband stands by complaining of hard times, and 
conteniling that the dealer shall add thread and tape 
gratis, 1 am ready to exclaim with the Museulman, 
‘¢ God 1s just: he gives to the rich man only one 
belly.’’ 


Extrforpisary.—Three hundred ‘arge Hogs, 
brought from Kentucky by way of New Orleans, 
were offered for sale last Monday at Prighton, Maes 
They remaine’4 unsold. What next? 


New Wheat is selling at 50 cents per bushel in 

















stearic and margari¢ acids in the press, a substance 
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From the Murk Lane Express for February. may be got ata much lower price; whilst for coflee | aad by a simple brake is made to stop. A spindle 2 


Comparative Condition of the English and 
Freach Laborers. 
'v the Editor of the Mark Lane Express ; 

Sir—As at thismoment all Englishmen are occu- 
pied with anticipated alterauons in the corn laws, the 
relative modes of cxistence of the British and foreign 
lebsurer are cfien compared, I am aware that no man 
understands better than yourself the comforts or tLe 
wants of the farm servantin England; but as, during 
your sojourn and travel on the continent, L think you 
did not visit the West of France, give me leave to 
point out the situation of a day laborer in thatcouniry 
(say Department de la Mayence). He carns twenty 
two sousa day, Ild., (unted); bis ordinary food con- 
sists of black bread made of buck wheat, and 9 soup 
composed vf paltand water, in which a tew cabbage 
leaves have been builed with a little grease—of this 
he eats three times a day; on Friday a certain quan- 
tity of buck wheat fluur is boiled into a kind of pasie 
and eaten, 8 asoned with salt. On Sunday, some- 
times, be has a little bacon, but fresh meat (excepting 
a bit of liver or the incide of a sheep) be docs not eat, 
nor does lie taste wlicaten bread. His general bever- 
age is water, comctimes, when at a good honse, be 
gets a little cider water of the most piquant descrip- 
tion. A woman earns four sous a day, and ber food, 
which is soup such as I have before described, and 
vour milk eaten with black bread. The man’s drees 
m summer is a coarse linen jacket, trowsers, and 
shirt; the hemp with which they ate made has been 
grown in his garden, spun by his wile, and woven by 
a neighboring weaver; that used for the outer gar- 
mentis dyed blue, and the shirt is left unbleac..cd; 
he wears no stockings, a red or grey woolen nighbt-cap 
covers his head. In winter the same, only eubstitut- 
ing homespun wooi for hemp, and a wisp of straw in 
his sabots to keep his feet warm ; turce pairs (of these 
last) per annum, at eight sousa_ pair, keep him well 
shod. He possesses a bat, pair of shoes, socks, and a 
neckcloth, but these he only wears on Sundays and 
fete days. His dwelling is stone built, a ground floor; 


the window place is iron-barred with a strong inside | 
sbulter, and totaily unglazed ; the door is divided in | 


two, the upper halt and the shutter are generaily lett 
open for light; a bed or two in the corners, on wood- 
en trames, and the floor is of earth. 

This is not an exagycrated statement, but one drawn 
from: real life. My only wish is that when the com- 
forts of the foreign laborer are vaunted, the real state 
of the case thay be known by those interested in the 
welfare of our own men, but whose pursuits or occu- 
pations have not permitied them to make personal ob- 
servation. ‘There isa noble cmulation now existing 
in England for the improvement of agriculture, and 
it is not a compliment wheu I say that you Lave lent 
a powertul aid to its progress. That England coula 
feed her people, and have to spare, I have no doubt; 
but toaccomplish that great guod, her millions of acres 
of yet unreclaimed wastes muet be given up to spade 
husbandry, Ler pastures muet be ploughed, and ber 
cattle be stall-fed. Forgive my trespassing sv long 
on your time. 

Yours, &c., Cc. &. 


POLANL. 
BY MAJOR TOCHMAN. 

Money is very scarce in all parts of Poland, the la- 
boring class is in a wretched condition, and uneasi- 
ness is to be eeen even in the magnificent palaces 
built by their fathers. Many a Pole, who possesses 
thousands of acres of land, and who has thousands ol 
bushels of wheat in his granarics, tinds bimeelt often 
under ditficulty to pay taxes and arbitrary contribu- 
tions. Consequently every thing that the laborer and 
the soil produce is very cheap -whilet the foreign ar 
ticles of all kindsare rare and very dear; the import- 
erso! the last being obliged to pay heavy duties, to 
maintain their new commercial policy. 

Iu the last two or three centuries betore the dismem- 
berment of Poland, copper money was almost un- 
known in Poland—silver and gold were in circulation 
—the peuple ecarcely knew any other money than dol- 

-jargand ducatea, (a dollar was of the same value as 
the American ; a ducat is a go'd piece worth $2,50); 
now a Polish florin (2loly poliski} which is equal 
to one shilling of the State ot New. York, is divided 
into thirty very small pieces of copper, called ‘grorze,’ 
and for one such picce of copper, that js te say, for 
the thirtieth of a sbilling, they have a loaf of bread 
sufficient for the breaktast, dinner, and supper of an 
American gentleman, The price of wheat ia from 13 
to 23 cents a bushel ; rye, barley, and oats, sell at two 
thirds or a halfof the price of wheat. In some parts 
of Poland, incorporated with Russia, these articles 





and sugat they niust pay from 18 to 25 cents a pound, 
and for tea from 75 cents to $3. 

The consequence is, tiat the foreign articles, even 
of the firet necessity, as the above are used by a very 
‘ew families, in proportion to the population of the 
counuy: gcarecly one person in a hundred is rich 
enough to nee coffee and tea in Poland, sinec it has 
been dismembered, An owner of two or three bun- 
dred acres of weil cultivated land, seldom makca use 
of any article which Coes not grow on his soil. As 
to the laboring claes, they never sec any. The pro- 
duce of the soil feeds and clothes them. 

A common laborer gets in Peolaud from 6 to 124 
cents per day ; a mechanic seldom more than 25 ets ; 





cents per month; a male servant from 50 cents to St 
per month. In the cities, the wages of eervan's are 
about one fourth higher. The clothng of the labor- 
ing class of both sexes, is comfortable, but very poor, 
made of linen and wovlen cloth, and furs of the 
country. The whole dress of a country female per 
annum costs from 3 to $6; the drese of a laboring 
man from 4 to $8, including shoes and boots. A pail 
of shoes used by a laboring female sells from 18 to 37 
cents; anda pair of boots of a laboring man, from 
374 to 75 cents. Asto the clothing of a lady, this 
costs nearly as muchas in the United States ; the cot- 
ton and silk etufls, the ribands and other articlee ne- 
ceasary to make ladies’ dreeses, being almost of the 
same price throughout Poland as bere. It is the same 
with regard to the dress of a genileman,—only that 
the ladies’ echoes and the gentieman’s boots are chenp- 
erin Poland: such shoes ns we pay here $1,25 for, 
are selling in Poland for from 25 to 3574 cents ; for 
such boots as cost here 7 or $3, they pay from 2 to 
$3. But to get beots for $8, they must sell from 12 
to 15 bushels of wheat; and the dress of a lady, 
worth only $20, will ccest them from 80 ta 100 bushels 
of it. A farmer, who has 2,000 bushels of wheat for 
sale, can buy a silver watch for himeelf, but not one 
tor his wife ; while had he, before the dismemberment 
of Poland, sold 2,000 bushels of wheat, neither he or 
his lady and half a dozen of daughters would look at 
| gold watches, not set with diamonds, or at least, with 
| rubies, 

The cattle, flocks, and herds, are also very cheap. 
A milch-cow sells at from 2,50 t0 $38; an ox for 
slaughter from 10 to $30. A horse. such as we pay 
here $70 for, is worth in some parts of Poland about 
$25; in the parts of the country incorporated with 
Russin, euch a horee is worth only from 7 tc $12. A 
common sheep sells from 18 cents to one dollar. 
Those called ‘ merino sheep,’ introduced from Spain, 
are sold from 20 to $100. 

Wind Power Machine. 

Mr. Henry Cotman—lI have this day received the 
enclosed lett r from Capain Glover, giving mea de- 
scription of his Wind Mill ; but as he observes in his 
postscript, ** but little insight can be had from the de- 
scription.’”? Yet I am persuaded that the view of the 
!modcl for one minute by any mechanical genius, 
would impress its importance on the mind over all 
other forms for Wind Power. 

T am respectfully, yours &c. 
O. WHYTE. 

















Brookline, June 25, 1842, 


Roxbury, Mass., June 24, 1842. 

I now will describe, as well as I can, my Wind 
Power. It is adapted to be placed on the roof of a 
building, consequently occupies no room wanted for 
other purposes ; it cousists of 4 arms, to which is at- 
tached the wings, composed of thin boards, cross lined 
with the same, and fastencd together with rivets or 
naila, and is hung to the arms with staple binges about 
% by 4, and is supported by a spring, of which there 
are several sorts. ‘The one I have adopted is some- 
what like that of the main spring of a watch, wound 
round the arm, and extended to the wing, so that 
when a greater force of wind strikes the sai's than is 
required, this spring gives way and diminishes the 
surface in exact ratio to its force; hence it cannot re- 
volve with any more speed in a gale than in (ns we 
seilors say) a royalbreeze. It tends to the wind like 
a weathercock ; has no canvass or cloth for sails; no 
reefing, no furling of eails ; requises no attendance, 





nfemale servant, in the country, has from 387 to 75 | 





bevel cogs, and shaft, are all that is necessary, The 
latter i: brought down through a pump log to the Joh 
where the drum or cog-wheels isto be attached, ag 
the case may require. 

For grinding corn a simple cog wheel will give mo. 
tion to as many run of etones as con stand around it, 
and be thrown out of gear at pleasure. For sawing, 
&c., a drum can be used with bands. When not 
wanted in motion for any considerable time, the wings 
can be hooked or pinioned back. The power jig jy 
proportion to its size, and if found too much or too lit. 
tle in its operation, it can be regulated by extending 
or contracting the spring out or in on the wing; out 
to increase, and in to decrease the power. The arms 
or wings fly to leeward. The fan or wind board ig 
about twice the width of the wings, secured to the 
frame of boards cn each side, similar to a barn door 
Any carpenter cen make the whole, exe¢ept shalt, 
spindle and cog wheels, which are of iron. 

P. S. You can get but little insight by this, the 
only way is to see the model. 





from the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

The last Monthly Chronicle contairs a statistical 
account recently published, by which it appears tha 
the agriculturists of France possess the tollowing 
number of animals : 





Ox nand Cows 6,681,000 
Mcrino Sheep 766.310 
Common Sheep 30,845,852 

- —— 31,612,162 

Horees and Mules 1.656, 00 

Pigs 3,900, 162 

43,349,162 


In Mr. McCutloch’s statistics of the British Em. 
pire, publ shed in 1839, the number of oxen and 

















cows in Great Britain is estimated at 5 220,000 
Sheep and Lambs in England 26 148,463 
do do Scotland 3,500,000 
———. 29, 645, 463 
Horses, probably including Mules 1,500,000 
Pigs, the number not stated by Me- 
Culloch, but are estimated by 
another writer, including those 
of Ireland, at 18.000,000 
54,563,463 
By the census of 1840 there were found 
in the United States Neat Catile 14,971,586 
Sheep 19,311,394 
Horses and Mules 4, 3.15, 669 
Swine 26,301,298 
94,919,622 


Sup; osing the foregoing estimates of the number 
of those animals in Great Britain and France to be 
correct, it fullows that there are in the United Statcs 
upwards of three mullions of neat cattle more then 
in both Great Britain and France together. France 
has upwards twelve millions of sheep, and Great Brit- 
uin upwards of ten millions more than the United 
States. 

If to the number of horses in France used for agri- 
cultural pu poses be added, three hundred and forty 
four thousand, for the cavalry and other uses, it gives 
for that kingdom a total of two millions—these added 
to the fifteen hundred thousand in Great Britain fall 
short of the number in the United States by more than 
eight hundred and thirty-five thousand. The Swine 
in the United States exceed those of France, Great 


Britain and Jreland together by about four million four’ 


hundred thousand, 

From the above it will be seen, that with the excep- 
tion of sheep, there are many more of each of the 
other animals in the United States than in France and 
Great Britain together. Q. 





The subjoined stanza was penned in an Album at 
Niagara by Lord Morpeth, on bis late visit to the 
Falls. Every generous mind, and every fricnd to the 
two countries must cordially join in the prayer. 
*¢Oh, may the wa:s, that madden in thy deeps 
There spend their rage, nor climb the encircling steeps. 
And ’tillthe conflict of thy surges cease 


The Nations on thy banks repose in peace.” aa 
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Protecting Home Industry. 

Mr. Epiror—I observe, by the frecdom of your 
own remarks as well as by the conflicting sentiments 
of correspondents admitied to your columns, that you 
are n>? enemy to the free discussion of al] questions 
connected with the general prosperity. On the sub- 
ject of a tariff, I see two articles in your Farmer for 
Juneone of S. W., the other of Old Humphrey of 
the Genesee. Plain working folke like me, don’t 
know much about ‘the theory of a Protective Tariff 
and retaliatory duties,’’ or indeed about theories of 
any kind; end if it would not be deemed rude, I 
would venture to say to S. W. that, after looking 
over several of his well polished communications, o 
number of us have come to the conclusion that if he 
were a practical working man, he would find less time, 
end perhaps bave less disposition to theorize. The 
Jast 1 heard of him, he was with Zelia in the Saloon, 
contrary, asI understand it, to express regulation. 
But if I was you, I would not make a fuss about it— 
better let him be—for that,of all placesin your boat, is 


the very spot for him. 
The first statement made by S. W. which I judged 


material to the support of his anti-tariff theory, aston- 
ished me, for it was indecd news to me, and I think 
will be to you, that New England, the great work- 
shop, has never edvocated a high tariff. I have all 
along supposed ‘hat she cried out as loudly, as united- 
ly, aud | may add mors effectually, for a tariff than 
Pennsylvania ; and that she has steadily and perse- 
veringly pursued a policy forced upon her by non-in- 
tercourse and embargo measures, and in which she 
was induced to embark much of ber capital to supply 
the demand created by these measures, and rendered 
apparent by the war which shortly succecded them. 
And why is it that factories, not afew among her 
cities of factories too, are closed, and the hands unem- 
ployed? Why, but because she cannot stand com. 
petition with the pauper labor of the old world—be- 
cause the protection which her manufactures have en- 
joyed, and under which all have lived and many of 
them flourished, is about to be withdrawn? And 
does not New England know all this—and knowing 
it, has she not sought from G nment the boon of 
that protection that ensures her prosperity? I can- 
not doubt it; for the Yankces, I take it, are among 
the last men on earth, to let any blessing slip by them 
unenjoyed becausc unasked. But near the close, S. 
W. says he is in favor of “a tariff ample for the pur- 
poses of revenue, framed with such discrimination 
as will favor both revenue and protection to our home 
industry.’’ If Pennsylvania, ‘‘in the dark hour of 
her distress,’’ asks for any higher tariff than this, [ 
never heard of it, and you are welcome to say that I 
think her very unreasonable. But eays S. W., “1 
always go for encouraging domestic industry and 
building up a home trade, as a certain market for the 
farmer.’’ Them’s my sentiments, Mr. Editor, and 
though S. W. and I may not have agreed entizely by 
the way, yet so cordially do I concur in his closing re 

marks that we part the best of friends. 

At odd spells, between ploughing and pulling 
stumps, I have attentively read your friend Old 
Humphrey, and am by no means sure that J under- 
stand him. He speaks approvingly of a tariff for 
revenue only, and immediately adds that it should be 
imposed with such discrimination as to protect such 
of our manufactures as most needit. Now so far as 
I understand, this is about all any body wents. And 
yet in the next paragraph he seems to speak of a pro- 
tective tariff, as evil only, and that continually. 1 
cannct understand this, and without designing to cen. 
sure the old gentleman, I mast say I think him a trifle 
metaphysical, according to the Scotchman’s defini- 
tion of it,—** when ye hear a man talking and canna 
understand what he meang—and when he that’s talk- 





ing does’na understond what he means himeel, that’s 
metaphysics.’’ 

Notlong ago I heard a laboring farmer address r 
meeting of laborérs on tlie subject of protection t 
home industry. He started with the position, that 
the habiis of business that contributed to the thrift and 
prosperity of a family, had no necessary connexion 
with its number ; and consequently that those pruden- 
tial rules and economical habits that would create and 
secure the prosperity of a family of five or seven, were 
in general equally applicable to our great American 
family of seventeen millions. Every economist 
knows at the end of every year whether be can make 
the two ends meet. If, after disposing of the produce 
of his labor to the best advantage, be finds that he 
still owes for articles purchased, and that the balance 
of trade is thus against him, or in homely phrase, that 
he has bought more than he can pay for, he is forced 
to the conviction that he can recover from the embar- 
rassment and prevent its recurrence only by selling 
more or by buying iess—or best of all, by doing some- 
thing in both ways. For so surely as he continues to 
buy more than he sells, and year after year runs be 
hind hand, so surely is he bankrupt. When the far- 
mer can pay the shoemaker in the produce of his farm 
he had probably better make the exchange than make 
his own shoes: but if he require in payment that 
which the farmer does not make or cannot produce out 
of his labor, he had better sit in the house where he 
con do without shoes, than buy them with the certain- 
ty that they will be worn out in travelling the road to 
inevitable ruin. Theee positions, it was argued, bad 
an application to every variety of human intercourse, 
and were as true of families as of individuals, and of 
nations as of families. 

Protection to manufactures, by affording hi; ber 
wages, would draw off from a redundant agricultu- 
ral population, so many as would equalize production 
and consumption, thus rendering each one’s labor more 
profitable—for it is clear, if you make consumers of 
those who are now producers of food, that agricultu- 
ral labor will be better paid. Protection to home in- 
dustry will produce on the currency those beneficial 
results which are contidently predicted of National 
Banks, Sub-Treasurics and Fiscal Agencies. So 
leng as we continue to buy more than we eell, £0 long 
will there be a constant stream cf specie running out 
of the country—for epecie is the only article with 
which we atthe North can pay foreign debt. Cher 
ish home industry, and you will bave no call to send 
specic abroad, after existing debts are paid off. Di- 
vert this exhausting drain—dam up this ceaseless cur- 
rent, and retain it with its constant accumulations in 
the country, and you have the only safe and reliable 
basis of a soundand healthful paper cireulation. The 
country is thus rendered truly free and independent— 
a position demanded not less by our interest than our 
national honor. Such were some of the views of my 
friend, and I thought he hit the nail on the head. 

Yours truly, 
June 27, 1842. JOHN FARMER. 


From tie Salem Gazette. 
Leather Busincss of Danvers. 

The fo lowing statement has been obtained for our 
use, and we take pleasure in laying before our readers 
the statistics of so industrious a community as that of 
Danvers. The well known accuracy of the compiler 
imparts to it perfect authenticity. 





A atatistical account of the Shoe and Leather bu 
siness in the town of Danvers for the year 1841, com 
piled from the returns made by committees appointed 
in each department of the business, who reported spe- 
cially what was done by each person engaged in it. 

1. Boots and Shoes, manuiactured,—924,000 


Estimated value, when ready for market, $650,000 

40 per cent of this ie labor applied —1255 
males are constantly employed, and 946 fo- 
males. 

2, Tanning and Currying —373,800 sides 
of leather. * 

10 per cent of labor applied in the process 
of tanning,—20 per cent of labor applied in 
the process of currying upper leather. A 
large proportion of the leather tanned here 
is also curried. 328 males are constantly 
employed in this businees. 

The Real Estate, consisting of tannerics 
nd mills used in this business, is valued at 
$123,000. 6500 cords of bark are used in 
the tanneries, estimated at $8 percord, when 
delivered at the yard, $50,000, 9-10ths of 
thia is the result of actual lebor applied. The 
transportation of the bark from Maine to 
Massachusetts employs 15 veesels of 80 tons 
each, and 60 men. The transportation of 
hides from South America employs 5 veseels 
of 200 tons each and 50 men. In addition 
to the above, citizens of this place are con- 
cerned in tanneries in Maine and Vermont, 
from w! ich they receive leather ready for 
the market, of the value of $200,000 

3. Manufacture of Skins—-150,000 dress- 
ed annually. 

Estimated vulne when ready for the mar- 





et, 90,900 
40 per cent of this is labor applied,—44 
males constantly employed. 
Groes amount of the value of materials 
brought to market annually by our manufac- 
turers, — 
$1,732,900 


The whole number of persons employed as stated 
above is 2639. Supposing one third of the nett pro- 
coeds to be applied e8 a compensation for their labor, 
this would give about $214 to cach person, not by any 
means an extravagant compensation for their labor. 
It is not pretended that the amount of capital employ- 
ed is as large as the sum above stated ; because some 
of the articles are twice estimated. 

Such for instance is the case with the leather pur- 
chased by the currier of the tanner. Jt will alse be 
remembered that a large part of the stock worked in 
the shoe factories is purchased in the New York and 
Philadelphia and Baltimore markets. 

The foregoing estimates are the best approximation 
to the facts, that I have been able to obtain from an ex- 
amination of the returns of men practically engaged 
in the business. Throughout it hes appeared to me 
they were not disposed to overiate their business. A 
more sober, industrious, and mind-their-own. business 
class of people, than the manufacturers of this place, 
it will be difficult to find in any community. 

I hope sir, that the above statements, hastily eketch- 
ed, will be found a satisfactory answer to your inqui- 
ries. Very reepectiully and truly yours, 

Danvers, March, 1842 J. W. PROCTOR. 


On the Effect of Carrots on Horses, 
To the Editor of the Mark Lane Express : 

Sir—In answer to a query in your excellent paper 
of the 10th inst., respecting feeding horses on car- 
rots, I am unable to give your correspondent any 
lengthened experience on the subject ; but since I 
bave given my borees (twelve in number) carrote, [ 
have not perceived any ill effects from them, neither 
have I ever heard the root accused of injuring horses’ 
eyes before ; but the chief reason of my replying to 
your correspondent, is to inform him that the parsnip, 
a root having great affinity to the carrot, is thought to 
have this effect, as he will perceive by the following 
quotations from Quayle’s Agriculwure of the Islands 
on the coast of Normandy, drawn up for the consid- 
eration of the late Board of Agriculture. Under the 
bead, parsnip in the Island of Jersey, he says:— 
‘+ Horses eat this root greedily. but in this Island it is 
never given to them, as it isalleged when kept on this 
food their eyes are injured.’’ Again, in the island of 
Guernsey, he eays:—** To horses, parsnips are fre- 
quently given, and have the property of making them 
sleek and fat; but in working, they are observed to 
sweat profusely. If new, and cut sufficiently small, 
no other ill effect results, except indeed, at one period 
of the year, towards the close of February, when the 
root begins to shoot; if then given, both horses and 
horned cattle are subject, on this food, to an inflam- 
mation in the eyes, and epiphora, or weeping ; in some 
subjects perhaps producing blindness.’’ Trusting the 
above extracts may prove interesting to your corres- 
pondent, I remain, &c , 








pairs. 
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January 24th, A Devonsuine Farmer. 
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Agricultural Warehouse at Troy, N. Y. 

Mr. Cotman—To .be farmer it is a source of hon- 
est pride to observe that his profession is certainly ed- 
vancing to that pre-eminence to which itis entitled ; 
a result produced in a great measure, no doubt, by the 
circulation of agricultural publications and the em- 
ployment of able pens, sound heade, and patriotic 
hearts for its advancement. New and interesting ex- 
periments are making—valuable facts are published to 
the world—a stimulus is offered to exertion—and while 
the hands are hardening with honorable and success- 
ful toil, the mind is usefully employed, and the means 
for its gratification seem to keep pace with the taste 
for agricultural improvement. *Twenty years ago, 
few ever dreamed of seed stores or agricultural repos- 
itories. Now they are springing up at every impor- 
tant point; and a very great accommodation they 
certainly are to us, if properly conducted. 

Mr. Henry Warren of Troy, extensively and favor- 
ably known as the maker of Miner’s Patent Pump, 
has recently fitted up and furnished an agriculture} 
warehouse on a very respectable scale. I bave known 
him long and intimately. He is upright, straight- 
forward, ingenious, practical, and to his charecter for 
probity, his persevering industry an! good manners, is 
he alone indebted for his present standing. 

Mr. W. wanis the New Genesce Farmer and send 
the enclosed to pay for it, (pretty good evidence, is it 
not, that be is withal a discriminating, sensible man ?) 
Wil! you do him and me the favor of noticing his es- 
tablishment in your next paper, and of introducing 
him to the manufacturers of farmers’ ware. 


Your friend and constant reader, 
JOHN Mcl ONALD. 


Salem, Washington Co., June 27, 1842. 

We noticed in our last the new Agricultural Ware 
House of B F. Smith & Co., in Syracuse. Weare 
happy to add the above notice of Mr. Warren’s estab- 
lishment in Troy, N. Y. His situation is on every 
account favorable, being a central point of business 
and resort for alarge agricultural community. There 
is room enough and call enough for this establish- 
14 ut where he has placed it, and we cannot but wish 


iin the most ample success. 

* More than thirty years ago was commenced the »gricu'- 
turnl Warehouse ni Seed store of Messrs. Newell, Fea- 
riog and Co ,in Boston, which has since been maintained 
aud is continued uad rthe firm of Messrs. J. Breck & Co., 
sccond to none in the United States for its extent, the good 
workmanship of its articles, and its trustworthy manage- 
went. With this estab ishment is and bas been connected 
almost from its birth. that useful and excellent publication 
the New England Farmer, now in its twenty-first year, tho’ 
in the maturity of its character and talent * of age’’ even 
from its in‘auey, and an earlier pioneer in agricultural im- 
prove nent. 

Since that time have grown up and stil! flourish the seed 
esta ishment of Messrs. Hovey & Co., with some tools en- 
tirely worthy of cenfide ce; the ext cnsive ant admirable 
imp'ement and seel establishment of Messrs. Ruggle-, 
Nourse & Mason in Quincy Hal; the valuable Plough es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Prouty, Mears & Co.. and the seed 
ani tool firm of Messrs Breck & Wil is, a thrifty scion from 
the old stock whose honor and good conduct m.y be safely 
relied upon; all in Boston. 

Messrs Hove & Co are the publi hers of the Mogazive 
of Horticulture highly worthy of the patronage of cultiva- 
tors and amateurs for wh ch as well as for any other of the 
agricultural publicat.ons in Boston we should be happy to 
take subscriptions —Fp. 


Howard's Ploughs. 

We have received for exhibition two (different 
siz2s) of the ploughs of Charles F. Heward of Hing- 
lam, Mass., which may be acen at the Sced Store of 
M. B. Batcham, inthe Arcade. These ploughs have 
long been celebrated in Massachusetts and other paris 
of the United States. Without disparagement to any 
other plough, it may be snid with truth, that in every 
respeet these are_ among the very best ploughs ever 
put into the ground. They willbe fully tested at the 
Agricultural Show ; and if approved can easily be 
obtained on application at the above store. 








ROAD OR DIRT SCRAPERS. 

M: ay be had at the Rochester Eagle Ag Price wood- 
ed, $5. 

June, 1842. 


Scrapers without weeding. $2,50 
oJ. LANG WORTHY. 








To Corresponde ats. 

The communication of our friend B. M. is accider.- 
tally omitted. Tae review of Gray’s Agriculture is 
necessarily postponed. We r¢gret buth these cases ; 
and several other valuable communications are necee+ 
sarily deferred. 

As to Zelia, we presrme che is married and gone 
to housekeeping ; and the long silence of our friend 
W. B. gives us no little concern for his health of body 
or of mind. Our last accounts left him in respect to 
the last particular in a bad way; and what effect the 
suggestion that Zelia is no more Zelia may have upon 
him, we are afraid even to conjecture. We advise to 
homoepathic doses of the elixir of hope. ‘* There 
are oa good fish in the sea, &c.”’ 

-Flora’s last communication has been exceedingly 
well received as its merits deserved. ‘* One good 
turn deserves another.’’ Therefore write again, 





A stingy farmer.—Every farmer in this vicinity, 
save one, has nowsold his wheat at 10 shillings the 
bushel : this man has held on for twelve shillings, or 
as much more as he could get-—his conscience would 
not stick at five dollars, Noman, when the price has 
fallen, feels worse than the man who has no wheat to 
sell, and an inconvenient mortgage on his farm. To 
comfort him, some of his neighbors commend his be- 
nevolence in keeping his wheat to fall on his own 
hands, rather than break down the millers. s. W. 








Important Sale to Agriculturists. 
MPROVED SHORT HORN DURHAM CAT 
TLE. On Thursday morning, 8th September, at 
10 o’clock, willbe sold, at the exhibition ground of 
the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, Rising Sun, en 
the Germantown Road. 3 miles from the city, 2 choice 
selectivn of splendid Durham dairy stock from the 
herd ot James Gowen, Esq., of Mount Airy, consist- 
ing of imported cows, bulls, and calves from Dairy 
Mrid, Pocahontas, Victoria, &c., and by the ccle- 
brated bulls Colostra, Prince of Wales, and Leander. 

This sale will afford to breeders an opportunity of 
adding to their stocks thorough bred animals of high 
cuaracter and pure blood, and their diffusion into 
proper hands is a primary object in this sale, together 
with toe necessity of a separation of the herd to pre- 
vent over close breeding. 

Catalogues will be ready in due time, and the cat- 
tle may be examined at the exhibition ground two days 
previous to the sale. August 1. 








EATH 'rO INSECTS—A cheap and effectua! remedy 
has at length been found for the vile slugs that annually 
i.fest the Pear and Ch: rry trees, and a su for tue numerous 
ar bes of insects flies lice &ec. that commit such depred - 
tions on the plants «nd vegetables io our gard ns. It .s the 
use of WHALE OIL S +AP. Seethe M g zine of Ho ti- 
culture. vol. vii. page 245, and the New Ge.esee Farmer, 
vol ii, page 118, 

Mod- of Usi ng—Dissolve on* quart of the sozp in two 
quarts of toiling water—mix this ia twelve gal-ons of cold 
rain water, and “sprink * the trec or pants. so as tow ash 
both sides of the leaves. R-»peat the application once or 
twice «nd the cure will be comp ete. The best insrun ent 
fur the purpose is a garden syringe, which cos's at the secd 
store 3. The Whale Oi! Soap is also for sale at the seed 
store—price only 25 cts per quart. 

August, Is4. M. B. BATEHAM. 

—_— 





Ruta Baga and Turnip Sced. 
NEW supply ef genuine importe! purple top Ruta 
Baga Seed,—also a full assortment of English and 
Seotch T urnip Seeds, for sa e at the Rochester Seed Store 
and its agencies. 
WHITE DUTCH CLOVER 
ecived at the Seed Store. 
SILK WORM EGGs, of the large Super and Pearu: 
varieties, po Sale at the Seed st ore. SI per crunee. 
_Sune t M. b. BAth HAM. 


HUSSEY’S RE APING MACHINE. 

Havre had f equent communications from Western farm- 

ers, to know if I could not deliver my Reaping Machine 
in Rochester for $120; [ would inform them that [ have 
two now in Rochester, which can be had for that price, by 
calling on Ebevezer Watts & Co. Orders for others at the 
same price will be duly noticed. 

THOMAS R. HUSSEY. 


SEED, a fresh supply, re- 


Avnury, N, N,Y.. June. ti 18 212. 





Rochester Plough Manufactory. 
T No. 90 State street, may be found a good assortment 
i of ploughs of the most approved patrern:, such as te 
Genesee, Cayuga County, Gibson's, Wood's, Rich's Side 
Hill and Shovel plough, also, Cultivators, Revolving Horse 
Rakes, Road Scrapers, and a 3 Wheel Barrows. 
Jung 1, . D, WRIGHT & co. 





FOR SALE. 
NE THRASHING MACH NB, Hal's patentt large size, 
the horsé power nearly new, and the whole in perfect 
condition. 

Also, one Engish Straw Cutcer of a very superior con. 
struction, to work by hand or horse power. 

One Lumber Waggon, Fanning MHI. Seed Dresser, Root 
Sticer. Barrel Churn, two two hovse Carri:ges. titee 
sieighs, one single horse Cutter and som-~ other farming 
utensils. The wiole will be oun of very che p, 

Apply to THOMAS WEDDLBE. 

August 1942. No. 66 ma street Roche ter 





PLOUGHS. 
A NEW AND SUPERIOR KIND OF PLOUGHS, 
(two sizes) designed for breaking up summer fallow, 
may be purchased at the Rochester Eagié Furnace,—price 
6 and $7 eack. Wood and other producé taten in *x« 
change. A. J, LANGWORTHY. 
June, 1842. 


Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds. 
HE subscriber’ having established a large Seed Garden 
about one mile from the city, o% Monroe street, would 
say to his old customers amd other-, thit he is prepared to 
execute orders for seeds at wholesule or retail, on the most 
reusonable terms. By his long experiencein the business in 
the Shaker Seed Garden at New Lebanon, and a determina- 
tion to offer no seeds but such as are raised under dis imme- 
diate inspection of imported from the most respectable es- 
tablishments in Kurope, and th¢ir vitality carefully tested, 
he therefore contidently expects to give tié mo-t ampie 
satisfaction to all who may favor him with their patronage, 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Roo.s, 
and Green House plants, promptly executed in their season. 
Selection made by the proprietor w ry requestet 
Roche-ter, June 1. . F. CROSMAN 


ROCHESTER PRICES Tans. 
CORRECTED FOR 
THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, AUGU ~~ 1842. 
WHEAT, ....per bushel, .-.. «$ 75 &8 
CORR, vcccescese ™ essesece el 44 
OATS, cocccvecee  cocccece DWisesee & 
BARLEY, ccccccs * ccccecce Weeeeee 
YE . 








Meeeeee 50 
TD cece 88 


y teers worrre eowreecee 


R 

BEANS, White,.. ** weesceee 

POTATOES, .... ed eenseeeee eS 25 

APPLES, Desert, . 66 ccc cece BO. cceve ” 

FLOUR, Superfine, per bbl.... 5.25....+- 5,38 
“s Fine, coco * cece ce 450. cccce 


I. on: cattaan 4 aeaiied Mentone 


PORK, Mess,...20 ** .rcccce 7,00.cccee 7,50 
$¢ per 100 1bS.....cecceee B00 cceee 
BEEF, :.... per 100 Ibs.... cee 3,50.cccce 
POULTRY, cooeccesper Ibccce Se-cocce 6 
EGGS, .cccccsecceeper dozen, Deeceee 10 
BUTTER, Fresh.. per pound 0...... 124 
mae Firkin, cco ** ceo 8. .ccece 9 
CHEE cosccseccece ™ one Sccccee 6 
Se, sacccesseccoee * see G.ccoce 8 
TALLOW, Clear,.....< “ ccc Beoesee 
HIDES, a fice & 


cc 
PEARL ASHES, --. 100 the. GBB. .c00 
POT, wonoes @ cc @FOsonces 
WOOL, wccocecccesPpOUund,ese BWeeeeee BW 
eet eeapantalie coe DEB. ccccs F580 
GRASS SEED,....bushel,... 1,00 ..... 1 25 
CLOVER SEED,... ‘* ooo. 5,50 .... 6.00 


CONTENTS OF TiLIS NUMBER. 
Meteorological Observations—Weather of the Prst 
Month. Royal Agricultural Society of Englan4, 
Agricultural Papers. A Liberal and Usefu! Move- 
ment. Important Notce. Temperance Reform.... 113 
Letter V. on Scientific Agriculture—Manures—U rates 
Poudrette, Guano. a Patent Manure (addi- 
tional}. ..ceseeee ccccece 806 
Maple Sugar. Lime. Came e's son the We. tern Prairies. 
Native Silk. Wool and Protection... 
Daniels’ Artificicl Manure. Notice—Liebig’ 3 Physiol- 
Ok, Bee Oe Gy: on. 6 onc 0.4660 4046600468 
Bald and Bearded Wheat. Tornips without Cost, 
Limeand mode ofapp ication. Mariing with Shae. 
Water'oo Woo'en F ctory. ° ee 1:7 
Transactions of N. Y. State Ag ‘Soc ety Jeffers: n Co. 
Onondaga Co....ee- ° ccccceccce 198 
Sowing Plaster. Farmer's “Doubts,” Fall’ Plow ghing.. 119 
Agricultura: Exeursion—V. alley of Genesee. ....-. 198 
Crops and Markets. Prospect of Western Prices. 
Protective Toriff Culture of Potatoes.......... 12 
Pl -ughing Green Sword for Wheat and Manure. “cur 
tivation of Rye—John Keely. Vegetable Manure... 122 
Leather Shav vgs for Manure. Bran for manure for 
Turnips. Garden Seeds. Onondaga Sa!t—Indian 
Corn. Asparagus Bed. Paper from Asparagus. In- 
surance of Crops oe Hail. Carrots ad Cattle. 
Crater inthe Sun... . ecccce 8 
Wood’s Plough. Cran’ “erry Rake. w ‘ith cut. * Plough- 
ing and Fa'owing for “be -t.. 
Inquiries—Stearine f om Lard a d oi from © orn Meal. 
Cattle Shows and Fairs. Over Production. erin 
Condition of English and French Laborers. "Por nd— 
by Major Tochmon. Wind Power Machine. French 





and American Agricultural Statistivs........- oo 1% 
Protecting Home ‘ndustry. Leather.Business of Dan- 
vers, Fi ct of Carrots on Horses... . eee 


Agricultural Warehouse, Seed Steres &c, —T roy and 
Boston. Howard's Pl-ughs. To Corrcespor dents. 
A AStingy F: armer. _ Markets, Advertiseme ts. &c. .,. 128 








Paiste D FOR THE Proprirtor, M. B. Barenam, 
By Henry O'Reilly and John I. Reilly, 
Book and Job Printers, and Publishers of the “ Rochester 
Fivening Post” and “ Western New-Yorker,"" 
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